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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this 
Association, by the Association of American Colleges, and 
by representatives of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below. 
Reports of investigations were published as indicated by 
the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935, Bu/dletin, pp. 224-266) 
Board of Administration (North Dakota) December, 1938 

(December, 1938, Bulletin, pp. 585-597 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors held in Chicago, Illinois, at the Stevens Hotel 
on December 27 and 28, 1938, was marked by a record attendance 
of 220 registered delegates and members from 136 institutions and 
many visitors. 

The program consisted of significant committee reports followed 
by general discussion, a symposium on place and function of 
faculties in college and university government, an open forum on 
Association problems (national, regional, and local), the General 
Secretary’s annual report, and several notable addresses. 

The committees reporting were O on Organization and Policy 
by the Chairman, Professor W. W. Cook of Northwestern 
University; A on Academic Freedom and Tenure by the Chair- 
man, Professor W. T. Laprade of Duke University; Q on Prepara- 
tion and Qualification of Teachers, by Professor A. J. Carlson, 
University of Chicago; T on Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government by the Chairman, Professor 
Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University; and E on Organization and 
Conduct of Chapters by the Chairman, Professor G. H. Ryden of 
the University of Delaware. 

The participants in the symposium on place and function of 
faculties in college and university government were Professor 
Julian P. Bretz, Cornell University; and Dr. Ordway Tead, 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education, City of New York. A 
statement by Dr. Carl F. Wittke, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of Oberlin College, who was unable to be present, was 
read by Professor Joseph Allen of City College. 

Addressing the Association group at a luncheon meeting on De- 
cember 27 were Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Franklyn B. Snyder, Dean of the Faculties of 
Northwestern University. Addressing the annual dinner meeting 
on the evening of December 27 were Professor William M. Hep- 
burn of the University of Alabama, and Professor Hans Kohn of 
Smith College. 
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Professor Mark H. Ingraham, President of the Association, pre- 
sided at all of the sessions and was the toastmaster at both the 
luncheon and the annual dinner on December 27. 

All of the committee reports and papers presented to and ad- 
dresses made at the annual meeting will be published in full in 
early issues of the Bu//etin. There will also be published a complete 
record of the annual meeting, which will include a statement of the 
business under consideration and all actions taken. 

On the recommendation of the Council, following careful con- 
sideration of the new tenure principles recently adopted by the 
Board of Trustees at Rollins College, it was voted to remove the 
administration of Rollins College from the Association’s censured 
list. Also, on recommendation of \ 1e Council, it was voted to 
place the governing board of North Jakota, the Board of Admin- 
istration, on the Association’s list of censured administrations. 
This action was recommended by the Council and adopted by the 
annual meeting because of the recent action of the Board of 
Administration affecting academic freedom and tenure at North 
Dakota Agricultural College as reported in the December, 1938, 
Bulletin. 

On recommendation of the Council, a revised statement of prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure recently agreed upon by 
representatives of the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors was unanimously 
indorsed. (See pp. 26-31.) 

Several issues were referred by the Council and the annual meet- 
ing to a Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professor George 
Boas of the Johns Hopkins University, Chairman; Walter G. 
Cady of Wesleyan University; and Clyde L. Grose of Northwestern 
University. The committee presented its report at the last session 
of the meeting on December 28. The following resolutions sub- 
mitted by the committee were unanimously adopted: 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938, believing that the pri- 
mary duty of the college and university is the search for and dif- 
fusion of truth, express its abhorrence at the action of totalitarian 
régimes which prevent the accomplishment of this duty by per- 
secuting teachers on account of their race, religion, or political 
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ideals; and that it express its sympathetic approval of its col- 
leagues living under such régimes who, even in apparent silence, 
are protesting against the action of their governments. 

Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 vigorously condemn the 

ractice of determining the salary of a teacher wholly or in part 

y the enrolment in his courses, whether such courses be offered 
in the extension division, summer school, evening classes, and the 
like, or as part of the usual curriculum of his institution. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 express its deep gratitude 
to the Committee on Local Arrangements who have spared no 
pains to give the Association’s deliberations a setting both de- 
lightful and memorable. 

Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its annual meeting of 1938 express its deep sense of 
loss at the death of its former General Secretary, Dr. Harry 
Walter Tyler. Holding that office for seventeen years, 1916- 
1933, he rendered invaluable service to the profession. His de- 
votion to the Association’s program was largely responsible for 
its increasing success and the Association owes more to him than 
to any other single individual. The Association extends to his 
family its greatest sympathy in their bereavement. 


The regular winter meeting of the Council was held in connection 
with the annual meeting. There were sessions on December 27 
and 28. The Council record giving a complete report of all ac- 
tions taken will be published in the April Budletin. 

The names of the ten newly elected Council members for the 
term ending December 31, 1941, are included in the list of Council 
members in this issue. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME’ 


By A. J. CARLSON 


University of Chicago 
Colleagues: 


No formal word of mine is needed to convey to you the silent 
but sincere welcome from your colleagues in this and neighboring 
states, or to point out to you the eloquent indifference with which 
the City of Chicago, like other similar monstrosities of civilization, 
meets people like us, who are, or should be, too just to fight with 
other weapons than facts and reason, and too proud to surrender 
to current folly, merely because the swimming is easier with the 
tide. While we are not the perfectly pliant sycophants or the 
pinhead imbeciles fancied by the man in the street and pictured by 
our lords of the manor and the mart, yet we can not be sure that 
our fancied perfection is not due in part to dim light, to absorption 
of too much of the spectrum of actuality by the pervading medium 
of our own wishful thinking. For do we not year after year travel 
hundreds of miles to attend these annual meetings, only to waste 
many precious hours in such trivialities as: What shall we do with 
the deans? How shall we select and elect members of the Council? 
Where can we find the thirty cents supposed to be required to keep 
a live chapter from going West, or a moribund one to pass into 
rigor mortis?—hours better spent on thinking our fundamental 
problems through, or in a united sortie on the fifty thousand in- 
different colleagues who still stand aloof from our united endeavor. 

Fundamental problems? Yes. I am distressed to learn that 
better men than I am have not yet followed through the rela- 
tion of tenure to academic freedom in all ranks. They still 
think that tenure should be a matter of academic rank. Even 
we in our thinking (or lack of it) accept the survival of the 

1 Delivered at the luncheon meeting of the annual meeting of the American 


Association of University Professors at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27, 1938. 
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existing, are creatures of conditioning by many matters, little if 
any above the level of the Pavlov dog. As I see it, if tenure is one 
of the essentials to freedom of teaching, it is obviously independent 
of academic rank, and conditioned only by a reasonably adequate 
period of apprenticeship. The achievement of this ideal is another 
story, an unwritten chapter in practical pragmatism. And the 
fifty thousand forgetful colleagues, who stand apart, are they all 
forgetful? No. Some smite us on the right cheek, because we are 
too radical; others smite us on the left, because we are not radical 
enough. Is there, for our profession, no path between the game of 
solitaire, the religion of ancestral worship, and the brute force of 
collective bargaining, where a sane man and just may temper his 
ideas and exercise his skill? This is no idle, no mere ‘“‘academic” 
question, when we see man, the builder, turn a destroyer; when 
the feeble forces of reason and sense of justice crumble before greed 
and hate in every land. That is what I meant by -following the 
ball, by thinking our fundamental problems through. Our 
ranks, united by conviction based on understanding, could be a 
potent force in the travail of social evolution. But we are only 
fourteen thousand weak, a mere corporal’s guard, I hope a cor- 
poral’s guard not for sale. 
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To the Members of the Association: 


During 1938 there were published in the Bu//etin the records of 
two Council meetings, the record of the 1937 annual meeting, the 
reports of the committees that are now active, and several com- 
munications and editorials concerning current business and As- 
sociation policies. This detailed information was published cur- 
rently so that the membership might be kept fully informed of the 
business and work of the Association. What I shall say to you at 
this time will in part be a restatement of some of the salient points 
in these published materials. 


We are reminded occasionally that Council records do not pro- 
vide interesting reading. We are fully aware of that fact. They 
are not published with any such expectations; their purpose is to 
make available pertinent information to those of our members 
who are interested. A membership accurately informed concern- 
ing the nature and purposes of the Association, which are in large 
part clarified and redefined by the gradual process of inclusion and 
exclusion in its current work, seems essential if we are to develop 
the degree of cohesiveness necessary to function in an effective, 
collective manner as an Association. 


It is not easy in an Association of many thousand college and 
university teachers, each a specialist by training, and many of 
them individualists by temperament, and some by conviction, to 
develop professional cohesiveness, which includes the recognition 
and the acceptance of the fact of a community of interests. All the 
available data indicate that this fact has not been widely recog- 
nized and less widely accepted in the sense that it has determined 
and governed the individual’s professional behavior. To attain 
this cohesiveness in the Association, we must overcome the tre- 
mendous handicaps of continental distribution, competition of 


1 Presented to the annual meeting of the Association at Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28, 1938. 
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specialized, scholarly interests, limited financial resources, pro- 
nounced conservatism and widespread timidity. 

Those who conceived the idea of an association of university pro- 
fessors were not unaware of these handicaps. Indeed, a desire on 
their part to cope with the conditions that made any degree of 
professional solidarity so difficult to achieve was the principal 
motivation for the creation of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

During recent years, in the discussion of governmental and 
political issues, there has been much reexamination of the philos- 
ophy and work of the fathers of the republic. We have been con- 
cerned with what they thought and meant by what they said in 
the Constitution and elsewhere. I suggest that similar considera- 
tion or reconsideration of the philosophy of those who helped 
found this Association would be very desirable at this time. I 
should like, therefore, to call your attention to the statement of 
objectives formulated at the organizational meeting of the Associa- 
tion which was held in New York City in January, 1915: 


To bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the een bc oo in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more general and methodical discussion 
of problems relating to education in higher institutions of learning; 
to create means for the authoritative expression of the public opinion 
of the body of college and university teachers; to make co/lective 
action possible and in general to maintain and advance the ideals 
and standards of the profession. (Emphasis supplied.) 


Professor John Dewey of Columbia University, who presided at 
this initial meeting, made a speech in which he commented on the 
rapid growth of American colleges and universities during the two 
previous decades and the absence of either supervision by some 
single body or the influence of long established traditions. He 
stressed the fact that existing learned societies and departmental 
organizations were too limited in scope to deal with the many 
problems which affected all persons engaged in college and uni- 
versity teaching. These several factors he insisted made the forma- 
tion of a professional association highly desirable so that the prob- 
lems of higher education might be “lifted from the plane of emotion 
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to that of intelligence.” Throughout its history, the Association 
has sought to do just that. At times, however, as regards tangible 
results it has seemed a Sisyphean task. Objectivity in the world 
of higher education, even among college and university teachers, 
is as yet not a universal attribute. Many give it lip service, but 
sidestep its significant and far reaching implications. 

I should like also to call your attention to the declaration of 
principles by the Association’s first Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, which was presented to and adopted by the 
annual meeting of the Association on December 31, 1915. This 
statement has been reprinted in the Bu//etin three times, the last 
being in the October, 1937, issue. This statement of principles by a 
group of able and distinguished professors has affected conditions 
of teaching and scholarship profoundly. It has been a powerful 
factor in all considerations of academic freedom and tenure and 
of the réle of teachers, administrative officers, and trustees in our 
scheme of higher education. It was a factor in determining the 
nature of the 1925 conference statement on academic freedom and 
tenure, and its basic philosophy determined in large part the course 
of our conferences with representatives of the Association of 
American Colleges during the past five years. If the majority of 
our members today were as concerned about the welfare of higher 
education as those who drafted this significant statement, and if 
we were to show similar insight and courage, academic freedom and 
professional security would, I am convinced, soon cease to be prob- 
lems of serious proportions. 


I. Growth of the Association 


The Association has had a gradual and encouraging growth. 
Beginning with 1326 charter members as of March, 1916, the mem- 
bership has increased as follows: 


1920 2,388 
1925 5,591 
1930 73986 
1935 11,500 
1938 13,930 


1939 14,595 
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During 1938 there were 1620 elections and 167 reinstatements 
or a total of 1787 additions. During that period, however, the 
Association lost members as follows: Resigned 453, memberships 
lapsed 573, deceased 94, or a total of 1120 as compared with 1144 
in 1937. 

Proportionately, the number of resignations and lapsed member- 
ships each year has remained fairly constant. In so far as we are 
able to elicit reasons from those who resign or permit their mem- 
bership to lapse while still in the profession, they, for the most part, 
indicate lack of interest in any professional organization. The 
characteristic individualism and the pronounced conservatism of 
the large majority of college and university teachers explain the 
slow acceptance of the idea of an organization for collective pro- 
fessional action. Many of the present generation will never accept 
this idea. Others having affiliated with the Association did so 
reluctantly and with serious mental reservations. As regards their 
membership in the Association, they are marginal cases. They 
have barely enough interest to continue and will drop out on the 
slightest provocation. Many of these are teachers who prefer to 
have a few fight the professional battles for them. They are will- 
ing to accept the benefits of the work of the Association, but are 
unwilling to share in its support. This is a regrettable fact, but it 
is the experience of every professional association. Many profes- 
sional associations in the beginning were supported only by a small 
minority of the profession. Most of them, however, soon succeeded 
in securing the support of the ablest members of the profession. 
This is our hope for the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. At present, approximately one-fourth of all eligible col- 
lege and university teachers are enrolled as members. If the 
Association is to be genuinely effective, it should have the support 
of an ever increasing percentage of the profession. 


II. Chapters 


The number of chapters has continued to increase as follows: 


1933 227 
1934 253 
1935 287 
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1936 310 
1937 322 
1938 342 


That is to say, at 342 institutions, we have seven or more Active 
members. Such groups have been counted as chapters because 
they are eligible to organize as chapters. Of these 342 groups, 
284 are regularly organized with officers and receive Chapter 
Letters. 

New chapters have been formally organized in 1938 at the 
following institutions: 


University of Arkansas Medical School 

Atlanta University 

Bethany College (Kansas) 

Centenary College of Louisiana 

Concord State Teachers College (West Virginia) 
Furman University 

Linfield College 

New Mexico Normal University 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 

Shepherd State Teachers College (West Virginia) 
University of Tennessee 

Westminster College (Missouri) 

Westminster College (Pennsylvania) 

Willamette University 

Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse) 
Xavier University 


The Réle of Chapters. The Association is not a federation of 
chapters or regional groups. It is a national organization and its 
influence is due to that fact. Experience has amply demonstrated 
that the influence of our chapters is due primarily to the fact that 
they have the support of a national organization. At most insti- 
tutions, as they are now administered, an isolated group or chapter 
has little, if any, influence in situations in which serious profes- 
sional issues are involved. This does not mean that our chapters 
do not have a significant réle in the Association’s work. The con- 
tinued vitality of the Association and its representative character 
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depend very largely on the kind of activity of the chapters, since 
only in them and at regional meetings are members in general 
brought together with any degree of regularity. It is through our 
chapters and regional meetings that we look for the dissemination 
of information concerning and the application of our principles and 
policies. However, these principles and policies should, in my 
opinion, continue to be formulated with a view to the welfare of 
the whole profession and should, therefore, continue to be nation- 
ally integrated. 

Our chapters also have the opportunity and responsibility of 
securing an interested, large and widely distributed member- 
ship. To become a member of the Association the Constitution 
requires that one must be nominated by three members in good 
standing. This requirement in fact means that one becomes a 
member by invitation. If our membership is to be increased, I 
think it is quite obvious that present members must take the 
initiative. Experience indicates that individual members en- 
grossed, as most of them are, with their own work do not take such 
initiative unless there is some organized effort to enlist their 
interest. Many chapters maintain a healthy growth of membership 
at their institutions due to the efforts of regularly constituted 
membership committees. In these efforts by chapters, the Associa- 
tion’s national office assists in several ways by sending circulars of 
information, nomination forms, and letters of invitation to pros- 
pective members and also by answering many questions from 
prospective members. During the past three months 2000 letters 
of invitation, with information concerning the Association, have 
been sent to prospective members. 

Financing Chapter Activities. The ever-increasing demands for 
service that are now being made by our members and the whole 
of the profession have made it necessary that our chapters assume 
more active responsibility, particularly in the matter of chapter 
finances. In view of that fact, the Council in May, 1937, after 
careful study of the Association’s finances, voted to discontinue 
a system of chapter rebates. This Council action and the reasons 
therefor were communicated to all our chapters in a letter dated 
October 7, 1937, subsequently published in the November, 1937, 
Bulletin. With very few exceptions, our chapters responded to 
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this increased responsibility. Only one chapter registered a pro- 
nounced protest. Three other chapters expressed disappointment 
and suggested that the national dues be raised twenty-five or 
fifty cents and the increase be regarded as local dues and rebated 
to the chapters as such. This latter suggestion is, I think, worthy 
of careful consideration. One objection to it is that not all of our 
members are affiliated with organized chapters. This proposal 
and others are now before the officers and Council for considera- 
tion.* In this connection, one point should be kept clearly in mind. 
The Association’s present budget is inadequate to meet present 
demands. More revenue is needed if the Association’s work for 
the profession is to be maintained at its present volume and pres- 
ent level of efficiency. 


III. Contributions from Members 


The revenue problem is a more delicate one for an Association 
such as ours than for departmental and subject matter associations 
to which many of our members also belong. At times we are in- 
evitably brought into sharp disagreement with college and uni- 
versity administrative officers. Therefore, it is fundamental that 
we can not, at least for the present, accept support for our general 
program from institutional sources which, according to our present 
system and philosophy of college and university government, are 
regarded as administrative sources. As a means of securing ad- 
ditional revenue the Council voted to inaugurate a plan to receive 
contributions from our members. This plan is modeled somewhat 
after the plan that has been so successful in the American Mathe- 
matical Society. In that society a class of contributing members 
has been established whose only extra privilege is to give added 
support to its work. Instead of paying the regular $8.00 dues, 
such members of the American Mathematical Society designate 
that until further notice they may be billed for a larger sum, not 
less than $15.00. No distinction is made in the list of members 
between those who pay the regular amount and those who volun- 
tarily pay more. Ne list of contributing members is ever published. 

*The annual meeting after careful consideration voted not to reestablish chapter 


rebates. The Council voted to reduce the price of chapter Bulletin subscriptions 
from $1.00 to 50 cents. 
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From six to seven per cent of the members of the American Mathe- 
matical Society have requested that they be billed regularly for 
amounts varying from $15.00 to $50.00, with the majority at the 
lower figure, but many at $20.00 or $25.00. 

With the regular bills for dues issued on January 1, 1938, there 
was enclosed with each a form on which the member could author- 
ize the Treasurer to bill him for a stated contribution until further 
notice. During 1938 contributions were received from 113 mem- 
bers, totaling $391.00 in amounts of from $1.00 to $25.00. A 
similar invitation was sent to all members with the 1939 dues. 
At this time, on behalf of the members of the Association, I wish to 
express thanks to these contributors, as I have already done in 
a personal letter to each of them. Their interest in the Association 
and their belief in its worth as evidenced by their contributions, in 
addition to their regular membership dues, is most encouraging and 
greatly appreciated. 


IV. Relations with the Association of American 
Colleges 


In 1934, Professor W. W. Cook, as General Secretary of the As- 
sociation, together with Professor S. A. Mitchell, President, and 
the late Dr. H. W. Tyler, Vice-President and Editor of the Bu/letin, 
with the authorization of the Council, sought the cooperation of 
the Association of American Colleges to clarify further the custom 
and usage of academic freedom and tenure as set forth in the 1925 
conference statement. Since then a number of informal conferences 
between representatives of the two associations have been held. 

On October 4, 1937, the representatives of the two associations 
set themselves to the task of restating the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure. During the past year two such joint con- 
ferences were held, one in Chicago, Illinois, on January 20 and one 
in Washington on October 17 and 18. At the October meeting, 
agreement was reached with reference to a revised statement to be 
edited by a Committee on Style, consisting of Dr. S. P. Capen, 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, representing the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and Professor W. W. Cook, of North- 
western University, representing our Association. 
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Representing the Association of American Colleges at our last 
joint conference were Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo; Presidents William C. Dennis, Earlham College; Meta 
Glass, Sweet Briar College; R. A. Kent, University of Louisville; 
James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University; Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Mount Mary College; and Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of American Colleges, and at previous 
conferences Presidents E. J. Jaqua, Scripps College, William P. 
Tolley, Allegheny College, and Dean Carl Wittke, Oberlin College. 

Representing the American Association of University Professors 
at the recent October conference were A. J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago, former President of the Association; W. W. Cook, 
Northwestern University, former President and former General 
Secretary of the Association; W. T. Laprade, Duke University, 
Chairman of Committee A; Mark H. Ingraham, University of 
Wisconsin, President of the Association; Alzada Comstock, Vice- 
President of the Association, and myself as General Secretary. At 
previous conferences the Association was also represented by S. A. 
Mitchell, University of Virginia, then President of the Association 
and former Chairman of Committee A, J. M. Maguire, Harvard 
University, Legal Adviser to Committee A; and H. W. Tyler, former 
General Secretary and then Editor of the Bu/letin. 

A significant point in this restatement is that academic tenure 
is not made to depend upon rank or promotion. All teachers, in- 
cluding instructors, are, after a reasonable period of probation, to 
be accorded continuous tenure, which may be terminated only 
for cause to be determined at a bona fide hearing. This statement 
formulated and agreed to by the representatives of these two as- 
sociations doubtless leaves much to be desired by some of our 
members. This Association’s representatives did not get recogni- 
tion for everything they desired, neither did the representatives of 
the Association of American Colleges. This statement is now be- 
fore the two associations for indorsement. I hope that it will re- 
ceive this indorsement and that it will soon be officially adopted 
by the two associations immediately concerned and by all the other 
associations also interested in the problems of academic freedom 
and tenure. If academic freedom is to become a reality and 
satisfactory tenure conditions essential to its maintenance are to 
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be secured, there must ultimately be mutual understanding among 
college and university administrative officers, boards of trustees, 
and teachers and investigators. For the welfare of higher educa- 
tion, it is, in my opinion, important that this mutual understanding 
be achieved in the very near future. 


V. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


In this connection, I should like to comment briefly on the work 
of the Association in behalf of academic freedom and tenure. There 
is among our members a considerable difference of opinion concern- 
ing the importance of this work. Some feel that it is the chief 
reason for the existence of the Association and that more time and 
money should be devoted to it. Others feel that far too much em- 
phasis and too much publicity are given it. Thus, one chapter 
officer writes: 


More emphasis should be given to the other work of the As- 
sociation in order to erase the “‘stigma” of Committee A activity. 


and another chapter officer writes: 


The work of Committee A should be greatly strengthened for 
it is the one thing that prevents widespread and arbitrary dismis- 
sals for “‘purely frivolous reasons.” 


These are typical of many statements received regularly. Some 
members think that our published reports are too severe. Others 
think they are hopelessly innocuous. Interestingly, such diverse 
opinions are expressed about the same reports. Whether we are 
proud of the Association’s work in behalf of academic freedom and 
tenure or saddened by it, I am convinced that it has been and is 
the most powerful influence in the academic world today in achiev- 
ing for teachers and investigators the degree of academic freedom 
we now have and the stability of tenure that is essential to that 
freedom. 

The Association’s success in its work in behalf of academic free- 
dom and tenure should not be judged by what can be done by way 
of securing reinstatements for teachers already dismissed. The 
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publication of reports of such investigations, in fact, evidences our 
failures. Our success is to be judged by the arbitrary dismissals 
prevented, and there is an abundance of evidence that as a deter- 
rent to arbitrary dismissals the Association is very effective. 

Professor Laprade presented in detail in his report for 1937 the 
procedure of Committee A. He emphasized the care with which 
the pertinent facts are sought and how at all times the officers seek 
equitable adjustments. Formal investigations are authorized only 
in those cases in which, after careful initial inquiries, it appears 
that the dismissals were prima facie without justification. 

For these investigations we need teachers who are willing to make 
real sacrifice of their time and of their energy in a piece of work 
that is in many respects thankless. It is not the kind of work that 
is likely to ingratiate one with college and university administra- 
tive officers. Hence, it is a hazardous occupation. It is the kind 
of work that calls for a high degree of professional consciousness 
and courage. It is not always possible to find investigators of the 
degree of competency desired. For these investigations we need 
teachers who understand and will employ the judicious method of 
inquiry, who are able to evaluate facts and evidence objectively, 
and who are aware that it is not safe to accept at face value ac- 
cusations either against the dismissed professor or against the col- 
lege administration. For the time that a subcommittee of Com- 
mittee A is at a given institution conducting an investigation, it 
is the American Association of University Professors as far as that 
college community is concerned. Members of committees while 
conducting an investigation must know and understand (and act 
accordingly) that it is not their function to instruct a college presi- 
dent or chancellor and trustees how to conduct their institutions, 
but rather to find out how the particular college or university is at 
that time being conducted. In other words our investigators must 
keep in mind that their function is to ask questions and record 
answers and not to pass judgment. After the facts have been 
ascertained, these committee members must have the ability to 
report these facts in such a manner that they will very largely 
speak for themselves. If we could maintain a panel of fifty 
persons throughout the country who possess these abilities and who 
were available to serve the Association on short notice, our work in 
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behalf of academic freedom and tenure would become much more 
effective. 


VI. The Bulletin 


With the October, 1937, issue, several changes in the form and 
editorial policy of the Bulletin were made. Communications re- 
ceived from many members of the Association indicate that these 
changes have met with general approval. Beginning with the 
October, 1938, issue, a further change of policy was made in re- 
ducing the number of Bulletins issued each year from eight to five. 
This change was made by Council action in accordance with sug- 
gestions received from many members. 

The fact of this change and the reasons for it were set forth in 
the Council Record and in an editorial in the October, 1938, issue. 
In that editorial it was pointed out that during the early years of 
the Association when the Bu//etin was first established, each issue 
was small and, as its name implies, in the nature of a pamphlet. 
It was sent to the members at irregular intervals to inform them of 
the activities and business of the Association. Since then it has 
grown in size and significance, and, during more recent years, it 
has been published in eight monthly issues from October to May, 
inclusive. The frequency of its publication and its increased size 
have required a budget of considerable proportions, as the Treas- 
urer’s report published in each February Bulletin shows, and is 
without precedent among other educational organizations. De- 
partmental and specialized subject matter associations, with an- 
nual dues much higher than those of our association, in most cases 
publish their journals only four times a year. While the number of 
issues will be fewer, the total pages for the year will remain ap- 
proximately the same. This change in policy is intended to make 
it possible, with our limited resources and our present staff in 
the Association’s national office, to develop a better professional 
publication. 


VII. The Work of the National Office 


Frequently I am asked about the nature of the work done in the 
national office. I should like, therefore, to describe briefly some of 
the work done there. 
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The Association has a Council of thirty-seven members. Many 
of them are often in correspondence with the national office seeking 
and giving information and advice. Each year there are two 
Council meetings of several sessions, one at the time of the annual 
meeting and the other in the spring. Sessions precede and follow 
the annual meeting, while the spring Council meeting extends over 
a two day period. Making the arrangements for these meetings 
and preparing the agenda of business requires a considerable 
amount of time and correspondence.’ After each Council meeting, 
the Council Record must be prepared and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Council for correction of possible errors and later pre- 
pared for publication in the Bu/letin. 

The Association has 284 organized chapters, with presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers, and at some institutions vice-presidents 
and executive committees, elected annually. Most of these chap- 
ter officers write to the national office several times during the year 
regarding their chapters’ programs of activity. Some of this corre- 
spondence with chapter officers concerning chapter and profes- 
sional problems at their particular institution becomes quite ex- 
tended. All of it is significant and can in no sense be handled in a 
hurried or routine manner. 

There are sixteen members of the Association’s Committee E on 
Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters. Many of the mem- 
bers of this committee correspond regularly with the national 
office. The Association also has fifteen other standing committees 
whose chairmen and members have problems and questions that 
can be dealt with only by correspondence. Of this number, Com- 
mittee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government is engaged in a comprehensive project as was 
Committee Y on Effect of Depression and Recovery on Higher 
Education, whose work was only recently completed. 

At present the Association has a membership of 14,595. The 
entire membership must be billed for dues early in the year, and a 
considerable percentage of it must be billed three additional times. 
Many of our 14,595 members are actively interested in the work 
of the Association, and write to the national office concerning their 
personal problems and those of the profession. It is obvious that 
such correspondence must receive careful consideration. 
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As already indicated, each year the Association is called upon to 
investigate many cases of alleged violations of tenure. All of these 
complaints must in the first instance be investigated by correspond- 
ence. In view of the fact that the responsible officers are located 
in various parts of the United States, conferences and consultations 
must for the most part be conducted by correspondence. Copies 
of each letter written with reference to these Committee A cases 
are sent to each of the other responsible officers so that all may be 
informed of the progress of the case. Some college executives have 
a way of not answering questions very clearly and it is necessary 
to write to them many times in order to get a simple categorical 
answer “Yes” or “No.” If the responsible officers decide that a 
formal investigation is essential, an investigating committee must 
be selected, and this necessitates more correspondence. It is as- 
tonishing how many reasons some teachers can give for not serving 
on an investigating committee and explain why some one else is 
much better fitted for this particular task. After the investi- 
gating committee is selected, there is the task of continual corre- 
spondence until the investigation is completed. After a tentative 
report has been drafted, a copy of it is sent to the complainant or 
complainants and to the administrative officers concerned for 
correction of possible factual errors. At this stage in our pro- 
cedure, some acrimony is likely to ensue. Quite frequently our 
tentative report pleases neither the complainant nor the adminis- 
trative officer, and we receive letters that do not tend to the stimu- 
lation of one’s morale for the day’s work. The tentative report is 
subsequently submitted to the members of Committee A for 
approval and comments. Such comments are then submitted to 
the members of the investigating committee before the report is 
placed in final form for publication. The upshot is that frequently 
when the Bu/letin is in page proof we in the national office are still 
engaged in revising the report. 

In addition to the foregoing, all the preparations for the annual 
meeting are made by those in the national office. That personnel 
also has the responsibility of preparing a record of the proceedings 
and administering all the actions taken by the annual meeting. 

The following figures indicate the extent of the correspondence 
handled in the national office. 
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Incoming Mail 


1937 27,668 pieces 
1938 28,836 pieces 
Outgoing Mail 
1937 41,176 pieces 
1938 49,125 pieces 


There are also many conferences, in the Association’s national 
office, with professors in distress, with deans and presidents who 
have professors who distress them, with members of the profes- 
sion who come in to talk over professional problems, and with 
members and officers of other educational organizations who seek 
the cooperation of the Association in various activities and enter- 
prises. 

Finally, there is the Budletin to edit and publish which requires 
much careful work. 


VIII. In Memory of Harry Walter Tyler 


In conclusion, I should like to speak a few words in memory of 
Harry Walter Tyler, who died on February 3, 1938, at the age of 
74. Dr. Tyler was for seventeen years General Secretary of the 
Association. It was my good fortune that he was Editor of the 
Bulletin and hence a close associate during my first year as General 
Secretary. In the March, 1938, Bulletin, pages 219-221, there was 
published a statement concerning Dr. Tyler by Professor Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins University, which I hope all of 
our members have read. 

Dr. Tyler was unable to attend the 1937 annual meeting, but he 
wrote a letter for presentation as part of a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “What the American Association of University Professors 
Is and What It Is Not.” His letter presented on that occasion 
was his last statement on Association policy. It was published as 
part of the symposium in the March, 1938, Bulletin, pages 245- 
248. Because I regard them as particularly significant I shall 
quote the following brief excerpts from this letter: 


The Association was founded in 1915, “to facilitate a more ef- 
fective cooperation among teachers and investigators in universi- 
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ties and colleges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for 
the promotion of the interests of higher education and research, 
and in generai to increase the usefulness and advance the stand- 
ards and ideals of the profession.” From that fundamental pur- 
pose it has never to my knowledge deviated. Its officers and com- 
mittees, being human, have doubtless fallen short of possible 
achievements. The committees have at times wandered into by- 
paths which proved labyrinthine. Its members, being highly 
individualized specialists, professionally addicted to pontifical 
criticism, have sometimes been more reluctant to render service 
than to express discontent. Yet through it all we have more than 
survived and usually without malice or acrimony or deficits. 

Let us not dig ourselves up by the roots too often. It is a debili- 
tating and unprofitable waste of energy. 

The fundamental question of fitness of the Association to survive, 
even after more than twenty years, has still to be resolutely faced. 
There must be a determination on the part of the membership to 
exercise its best intelligence in the choice of chapter and national 
officers and to give them, when chosen, a generous measure of 
confidence and support. We must avoid wasting time and energy 
in too prolonged Sit anuiinenian or in political activities when all 
our resources are inadequate for supporting the welfare of the As- 
sociation against external dangers. 


Although judged by calendar years he was no longer young, he 
was a very youthful man in spirit. His intellectual outlook and 
behavior were characterized by the optimism, the flexibility, and 
the vitality usually associated with youth. Dr. Tyler was an able 
representative of the profession and gave of his energies and abili- 
ties to the work of the Association without stint. During his years 
in the service of the Association he came to know and understand 
teachers and administrators as few educators in America do. He 
also came to know and understand the many shortcomings of our 
system of higher education and, despite that fact, was not dis- 
couraged. 

You will recall that at our last annual meeting Dr. Tyler was 
elected a life member of the Council. This action greatly pleased 
him. To the deep regret of all concerned he did not live to par- 
ticipate in another Council meeting. His presence is and will con- 
tinue to be greatly missed. During his years of leadership he built 
a record of achievements and created many precedents which will 
continue to influence the Association in the years to come. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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Statement of Principles, 1938 


Epiror1aL Nore: Statement of principles concerning aca- 
demic freedom and tenure formulated by representatives of the 
Association of American Colleges and of the American Association 
of University Professors at joint conferences on October 4, 1937, 
January 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938, and agreed upon at 
the joint conference on October 18, 1938. This statement was 
indorsed by the American Association of University Professors 
at its annual meeting on December 27-28, 1938. 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! 
or the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free exposition. 


Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) a suf- 
ficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Upon freedom and economic 
security, and hence upon tenure, depends the success of an 
institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to 
society. 

1 The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include 


the investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching 
duties. 
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Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in 
the publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 
of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the 
institution. 

(4) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce 
into his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to 
his subject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious 
or other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing 
at the time of the appointment. / 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational ‘nstitution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning 
and an educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropri- 
ate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman. The judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of 
these obligations should rest with the individual. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 


(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both insti- 
tution and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
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structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not 
exceed six years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three 
years in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another 
institution it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is 
for a probationary period of not more than three years, even 
though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of 
six years. Notice should be given at least one year prior to the 
expiration of the probationary period, if the teacher is not to be 
continued in service after the expiration of that period. 


(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 


(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a 
term appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the institution. 
In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choos- 
ing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the 
hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should include 
that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are 
dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 


(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of 
financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 
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Conference Statement of 1925 


EpiroriaL Nore: Statement of principles concerning aca- 
demic freedom and tenure agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of University Women, 
the American Association of University Professors, the Association 
of American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and the American Council 
on Education in 1925. This statement was indorsed by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges in 1925, the American Association 
of University Professors in 1926, and reaffirmed by the Association 
of American Colleges in 1935. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon 
the teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon 
the amount of time to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(6) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the 
needs of immature students, or in the case of institutions of a 
denominational or partisan character, specific stipulations in 
advance, fully understood and accepted by both parties, limit the 
scope and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside of his own field of 
study. The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his 
position by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions 
of irrelevant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects 
beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely 
the same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as 
attach to all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a 
teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his 
fitness for his position, the question should in all cases be submitted 
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to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. 
It should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no 
responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and 
teachers should when necessary, take pains to make it clear that 
they are expressing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 

(4) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the 
mere act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The 
decision to terminate should always be taken, however, in confer- 
ence with the department concerned, and might well be subject to 
approval by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or 
council. It is desirable that the question of appointments for 
the ensuing year be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the 
decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow the 
teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme 
limit for such notice should not be less than three months before 
the expiration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes to 
withdraw should also give notice in ample time to enable the insti- 
tution to make a new appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality 
or treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary 
dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses 
are charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the 
accused teacher should always have the opportunity to face his 
accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass 
judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional 
incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, either 
from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for other reasons than immorality or treason should not 
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ordinarily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision 
is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways 
and to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. 
Situations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 


Contributors 


Anton J. Caruson is Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Chicago. He was President of the Asso- 
ciation in 1936 and 1937; and he has served as a member 
of the Council, as chairman of Committee B on Freedom 
of Speech and as a member of Committee Q on the 
Preparation and Qualification of Teachers and of Com- 
mittee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government. He has also been 
president of the chapter of the Association at the 
University of Chicago. 

Duncan G. Foster is Professor of Chemistry at Swarth- 
more College. He is a member of the Council of the 
Association. 

Beverty W. KunkE is Professor of Biology at Lafayette 
College. He has served as a member of the Council of 
the Association. 

Wi iiam T. Laprabe is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of History at Duke University. He has 
been a member of the Council of the Association and has 
served for two years as chairman of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Joun B. Zinn is Professor of Chemistry at Gettysburg 
College. He has been a member of the Council of the 
Association. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE A' 
I 


The following statistical tables cover the calendar year, 1938, and 
provide comparisons for the last four preceding years: 


Taste I 
Cases:* 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Pending January 8 11 13 35 
Revived from former years............. 12 7 4 6 7 
Opened since January 1................ 40 56 31 42 $2 
Total dealt with during year.......... 60 74 48 58 — 
Pending at end of year............... II 13 10 35 57 


* Each “case” is intended to involve only a single controversy. Since it is 
unusual to have more than one controversy about academic tenure or academic 
freedom at a single institution in a single year, it is roughly correct to say that the 
number of cases corresponds with the number of colleges or universities dealt with 
by the Committee. 

** In addition to the 94 cases listed above, Committee A during 1938 dealt with 
a number of other matters not classified as “‘cases.” 


Taste II 
Cases: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

5 18 7 4 II 
Rejected or requiring no investigation or 

published MOtice............0650008- 28 27 10 2 10 
Statements published or planned, without 

Visits of inquiry made or planned....... Io 14 9 II 13 
Adjustments made or being soughtf.. . .. 23 43 
Procedure not yet determinedt......... 18 17 


+ Prior to 1937, cases of this nature were grouped under the one heading, 
“Otherwise Handled.” The change was made to inform the membership of the 
efforts to secure adjustments. 


1 Presented to the annual meeting of the Association at Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 28, 1938. 
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The above tables indicate that the work of Committee A has 
been more extensive in the year just closing than for any other in 
the past five. True, there were more new complaints in 1935, but 
a much larger percentage of the complaints that year were regarded 
as requiring no investigation or published notice. The number of 
pending cases tends on the whole to increase, which is probably 
due in part to the increase in membership of the Association, 
in part to the efforts to reach adjustments by negotiation, and 
in part to the complicated nature of some of the cases. This year 
a larger proportion than usual of the serious complaints have come 
from institutions managed in one way or another under govern- 
mental auspices, perhaps a reflection of the unsettled political 
and social conditions in this country and the world. 

The report last year was devoted largely to a discussion of our 
procedure with especial reference to the cases investigated. It 
is unnecessary to repeat now all that was said then, but further 
experience reveals points it would be difficult to emphasize too 
much. The officers of the Association can not on their own 
initiative canvass the institutions of higher learning in search 
of those that merit investigation and published reports. They 
have not the means nor would it probably be worth while to 
investigate all the institutions concerning which serious com- 
plaints come. They have to use their best judgment in selecting 
for investigation from those cases brought to their attention 
representative examples, the publication of facts concerning 
which would seem to be most likely to benefit the profession at 
large. 

Usually it is not possible to initiate an investigation unless 
there is definite complaint of departure from good practices 
sponsored by an individual concerned who is willing to be named 
and to give pertinent information. This specific complaint is 
the focus of the inquiry made by the investigating committee, 
but it is seldom to be expected that the result of an investigation 
will be the restoration of a complainant to his place. Therefore, 
it is important that the investigating committee extend its inquiry 
to the general conditions in the institution with respect to tenure 
or freedom which gave rise to the trouble that occasioned the 
investigation. Although the complaining professor is not bene- 
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fited, the public exploitation of these general conditions may serve 
to deter from such conduct in the future the institution investi- 
gated and others thus made aware of the results of such conditions. 

In the preliminary, exploratory stages of a complaint the officers 
of the Association always exert themselves when an opening offers 
to mediate between a complainant and his institution in arranging 
an adjustment satisfactory to both. You will note that this has 
seemed to be an appropriate method of procedure in 43 of the 94 
cases with which we have been concerned in the past year. In 
the conduct of these negotiations we have to be ever on our guard, 
especially where money payments to a dismissed professor are 
concerned, lest the administrators of the institution get an im- 
pression that they are asked to make payments or other suggested 
adjustments under threat of an investigation. We seldom proceed 
to an investigation if an administration indicates in advance a 
willingness to make reasonable adjustments in favor of the com- 
plainant and expresses a disposition to observe in the future 
the accepted rules. Our major concern is that good practices shall 
prevail and that our members and the profession at large be in- 
formed of departures. 


II 


Complainants sometimes have the impression that their mem- 
bership in the Association imposes an obligation to make an in- 
vestigation if one is requested. The officers of the Association 
lack the time and the Association lacks the means to proceed on 
this assumption. The most we can hope to do is to give serious 
consideration to each complaint submitted and a reasonably 
prompt answer, containing whatever advice or other suggestions 
we may be able to offer. The correspondence entailed by this 
preliminary work is more burdensome than it might be thought to 
be by one who has not had a share in it. In fact, some have 
suggested the division of this labor among designated members 
of the Association in various regions of the country. 

Manifestly, should the work become increasingly extensive it 
would in time cease to be possible for the general officers who now 
participate in the consideration of every complaint made to 
proceed in the manner described last year. But the procedure 
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evolved by the leaders of the Association in the course of several 
decades of experience, if it is to have a maximum of effectiveness, 
involves a consideration of all of the cases by the same group of 
members. 

The Association operates in these cases under certain general 
principles analogous to statute laws formulated from time to 
time by this and other associations. You have at this meeting 
had submitted to you a proposed restatement of these principles. 
The actual application of these principles, however, involves 
their adaptation to a variety of situations arising in institutions 
of different types. The experience of the officers and agents of 
the Association has now led to the accumulation of insight con- 
cerning that which is practicable and that which is impracticable 
in a sufficient degree to afford reliable guidance in cases similar 
to those considered in the past. The fruits of this experience are 
in part formulated in the reports of officers of the Association, 
especially of the Presidents, the General Secretaries, and the 
Chairmen of Committee A, and in occasional resolutions of the 
Council. 

But much of this understanding or insight, imperatively neces- 
sary for the wise consideration of complaints, can not be written 
down and requires to be imparted as the occasion arises to col- 
leagues sharing for the time actual responsibility for this aspect 
of the Association’s work. The Association has been fortunate 
hitherto in having loyal officers, notably the General Secretaries, 
Tyler, Cook, and Himstead, who have promoted a continuity 
in its experience in dealing with cases of freedom and tenure 
and thus have facilitated the growth by accretion of a sort of 
common law and its transmission to successive officers. It 
would be unfortunate should the work of the Association ever 
become so extensive as to interrupt this continuity of experience. 
The officers learn much more from each other in their consulta- 
tions together in an effort to attain justice and promote fair deal- 
ing on the several cases that arise than it is possible to transmit 
in formal statements however elaborate. 

In one phase of the work it has been and probably will continue 
to be necessary to depend upon the services of members largely 
inexperienced in dealing with cases such as these. Each year the 
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Association is under an increasing obligation to members who 
give freely and extensively of their time to make the investiga- 
tions which seem to the officers to be expedient. Three such 
reports have been published in the Bu/letin in 1938. Three other 
reports are in preparation and will probably appear in early 
numbers; unfortunately several other investigations are in 
prospect. Only the comparatively few members who have par- 
ticipated in these tasks appreciate fully the serious responsibility 
and the extensive work one of these reports entails. 

If it were possible to transmit to members of these investigat- 
ing committees the lessons learned by all of their predecessors 
in the field, the result would be to lighten substantially the burdens 
of their task. Instructions have been formulated and are sent, 
but they seldom accomplish all that we intend. Members of 
investigating committees too frequently have to discover by sad 
experience that admonitions on apparently simple or seemingly 
almost frivolous points have a pertinence they had not antici- 
pated, and thus they become involved in difficulties that a little 
experience would have enabled them to avoid. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may be worth while to emphasize again a 
point made last year, that when we reach the stage of appointing 
an investigating committee the only thing that remains to be 
done in the case as far as the Association is concerned is to in- 
vestigate and make a report. In the preliminary negotiations 
the responsible officers of the Association have made approaches 
to the administrative officers of the institution and have explored 
the possibility of a settlement. 

Members of a good investigating committee need the qualities 
of mind characteristic of a judge, a jury, and a scholar or scientist. 
The investigator should divest himself as far as possible of any 
preconceived notions he may have concerning the case. In fact, 
it usually diminishes the weight of a report if it transpires that a 
member of the investigating committee is known to have expressed 
an opinion previous to the investigation on the matters involved 
or if he has had intimate, personal contact with either the com- 
plainant or the administrators of the institution concerned. 
Members of the Association invited to serve on an investigating 
committee should bring points such as these to the attention of 
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the responsible officers whether or not they feel that the previous 
act would inhibit reaching a fair conclusion. 

The sole functions of the investigating committee are to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case and set them forth as clearly, as simply, 
and as briefly as the evidence admits. These facts should of 
course be narrated in relation to the principles of freedom and 
tenure which govern the practices in the better institutions. The 
investigators should not seek either to justify the complaining 
professor or to condemn the institution. No matter which proves 
to be at fault, a dignified description of the circumstances found 
to be true is more impressive with readers of our reports than 
positive statements expressing the feelings of members of the 
committee. The report ought to be so written as to make it 
clearly apparent that its authors maintained a judicial attitude 
throughout, that they were able to see all sides of a complicated 
case, and that they have exerted themselves to report what they 
learned in a manner to make it scientifically convincing as being 
truly reflective of the circumstances involved. This admonition 
is much easier to set down than it is to follow, but it is an ideal 
the Association must ever keep in mind if it is to maintain the 
respect for its reports they have largely won in the past. 


III 


It would be ungrateful not to note here the thoughtful considera- 
tion and conscientious attention given to the work of this com- 
mittee throughout the year by the responsible officers, especially 
by the General Secretary, who is obliged to devote so large a part 
of his time to this phase of the work. President Ingraham has 
not only given the benefit of his sound judgment on every com- 
plaint, he has also in several cases taken an active personal share in 
obtaining information or in trying to arrange suitable adjustments. 
Vice-president Krey during this year has also had a share in the 


‘work of the committee. The legal adviser, Professor Maguire, 


has contributed general counsel in addition to professional service. 
Former President Carlson has responded whenever called upon, 
and even undertook to serve as chairman of an investigating com- 
mittee in a difficult case, the report of which you have read in the 


— — 
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December Bulletin. Professor Cook has cheerfully given us the 
benefit of his counsel in cases where his experience or personal 
knowledge was of especial value. 


The mention of these men, formerly honored by the Association 
and thus peculiarly qualified to give this assistance, should not 
make us less appreciative of services rendered by the members of 
Committee A and of the Council and by former members of both 
these groups in all sections of the country. We can not remind 
ourselves too often that the weight of the Association is in its mem- 
bership. The officers are merely its agents, whose function it is 
to ascertain the will of the members, to advise them on the basis 
of past experience, and to act for them on matters of common 
concern. 


IV 


In view of the widespread influence of dictators and dogmatists 
throughout the world at the present time, an Association such as 
ours ought to neglect no chance to raise its voice in behalf of the 
freedom we are organized in large part to protect and extend. As 
regards the general defense of civil liberties, teachers and scholars 
would perhaps do well to make common cause with other citizens 
and add their weight to the public opinion in support of these 
necessary conditions of a democratic society. Certainly the 
scholar is no less interested than other citizens in maintaining 
freedom of speech, of the press, and the like. In fact, he may 
well be more interested, both as he should understand better the 
implications of freedom and as he appreciates that forces which 
impinge upon it in one direction will sooner or later infringe upon 
it in all. Thus because freedom is the conditioning atmosphere 
without which scholarship in its fullest sense can not exist, scholars 
even more than others ought to be ready to support it in all of its 
aspects. 


But the defense of academic freedom is their special responsi- 
bility and merits consideration apart from the more familiar civil 
liberties. This is the freedom claimed by scholars and teachers 
for themselves, distinguishable from and in some respects more 
extensive than that usually allotted to other members of society. 


__ 
= 
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Scholars and teachers claim the right to search for truth in all of 
its aspects by every reasonable method regardless of whether or 
not their findings may be in accord with accepted concepts or the 
conventional habits of life. This search is unfruitful and futile 
unless those engaged in it are free to publish the results of their 
endeavor and to transmit to succeeding generations the skills 
and methods they have used, the information and insights they 
have acquired, including the unanswered questions which have 
aroused their curiosity. The freedom of scholars will not have 
a maximum of effectiveness unless it is left substantially absolute 
as regards the subjects of research, the publication of results, and 
the method and content of teaching. 

On the other hand, so large a part of the task of teachers and 
governors in any society is to indoctrinate youths with lessons 
learned from the past and to make sure that adults travel in 
paths habitually found by experience to be reasonably safe and 
sure, that it is not easy to reserve for a select few the right to 
explore freely departures from the beaten way and to make public 
report of their discoveries. It is well to keep clearly in mind this 
paradox in the task of education. All of the work of a majority 
of teachers and a large part of that of many others is necessarily 
in the nature of indoctrination, of imparting skills that may be 
useful, ideas that are currently accepted. Nevertheless, at some 
stage in any system of education suitable for a free society, a point 
is reached for the inculcation of the idea that no concept, habit, 
or custom will suffer seriously if tested by scholars in search of 
truth, that a part of the task of educators is to devise and apply 
tests for this purpose, and that the surest road to improving change 
is in the direction pointed by scholars who make it their chief 
business to try the old ways and search for new. 

Thus the scholars and teachers who busy themselves in search 
of truth and in the higher aspects of educational endeavor do 
not claim what we usually call academic freedom as a special 
privilege for themselves as individuals or a class. They defend 
this freedom as necessary if society is to derive the largest benefits 
from the work that is allotted to them. They urge that the 
public at large has a common interest with them in leaving them 
free to do the work for which, with the acquiescence of society, 
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they have set themselves apart. They can safely give assurance 
that no concept which deserves to live, that no institution it 
is useful to maintain is endangered by their work. To assume 
otherwise is to imply that the existing notions and institutions 
would not survive the tests used in a search for truth. 

While scholars and teachers may appreciate more than others 
the necessity that they have freedom to do their work if society 
is to receive a maximum benefit from their activities and while 
they ought ever to exercise themselves to make this wholesome 
condition prevail, they can not be expected to bear the whole 
burden of this endeavor. Next to them, the educational ad- 
ministrators and the custodians of funds allocated to higher 
education, whether from private benefaction or the public treas- 
ury, are the more responsible trustees in the general interest, one 
of whose major tasks it ought to be to see that interference with 
the freedom of scholars and teachers to do the work assigned does 
not hinder the public from receiving the services it has a right to 
expect. 

Since scholars and teachers are vitally concerned that they be 
free to do their work and since they are properly suspicious 
of any effort from without their guild to limit or direct their 
activities in fields to which they have devoted themselves, it 
behooves them to be careful not to make more difficult than need 
be the task of those whose cooperation is needed if academic 
freedom is to be preserved. One point of difficulty may arise 
when the scholar himself, for the moment, turns dogmatist. It 
makes little difference whether the subject be in the field of his 
specialty or in one on which he is less competent to speak. An 
investigator may honestly believe that he has discerned a truth 
which it is imperatively important to make prevail. Therefore, 
he may turn partisan and become a zealot in his effort to win 
immediate converts to his cause. 

Certainly no one would contend that those who understand 
best the need for change should be the only persons to keep 
silent when it is proposed. Scholars can not segregate themselves 
from the world in which they live and which affords them an 
opportunity to do the work of their choice. The society which 
provides support has a right to the assistance of their expertness 
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when needed and to the benefit of their best advice. But it is 
well for scholars and teachers to bear in mind that there is a 
difference between the function of the leader, who supports in 
every appropriate way a proposal which seems to him to be of 
importance for the moment, and the scholar, who ever disciplines 
himself to keep an open mind concerning the merits and weak- 
nessess of every cause whatever. One can not become a partisan 
without endangering his weight as a scholar. Nevertheless, it is 
not possible to draw a clear line between the appropriate activities 
of a scholar as such and the services which the society supporting 
him has a right to expect of him as a citizen. Even the guild of 
scholars can only admonish a fellow member to be ever mindful 
of the fact that each scholar is in some degree responsible for the 
good reputation of scholarship and that the scholar who becomes 
even temporarily a partisan runs grave risks of damaging both 
that reputation and his own capacity as a scholar. 

On subjects appealing to humanitarian sympathies, some 
scholars are impelled to turn partisan for fear that they may 
be regarded as conservative or even reactionary. In an effort 
to assert their freedom they exaggerate their statements beyond 
the point supported by the evidence at hand. Occasional exag- 
gerations of this sort are not too high a price to pay for insurance 
that scholars and teachers have a sense of freedom. But it may 
not be amiss to point out that there is a difference between 
habitual conservatism and the open-minded, critical honesty 
which should characterize a scholar and which must accompany 
a fruitful search for truth in any field. A conservative, adopting 
Hamlet’s reasoning, is reluctant to face the prospect of change 
because he is fearful of the resulting uncertainty. It is a funda- 
mental attitude of the scholar, on the other hand, to challenge 
that which is and gladly to acquiesce in any departure therefrom 
which after due examination seems likely to comport better with 
truth. In fact, a scholar is apt to be an apostle of change. He 
is not a conservative, because he requires the things he calls in 
question to be susceptible of some other defense than the mere 
sanction of time. He seems to be a conservative to the superficial, 
only because he insists upon making tests in search of truth and 
upon formulating his statements in restrained language and is not 
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deluded by the easy generalizations of evangels who seek to 
compass an immediate millennium. 

To put the matter shortly, the assumption on which the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in this country are founded and main- 
tained is that by honest, persistent, critical search we may arrive 
at information, understanding, knowledge, which will contribute 
materially to the enhancement of human satisfactions and the 
welfare of society. In fields where results are most tangible— 
such as medicine, engineering, and the other physical sciences— 
the experience of the past several centuries seems to support this 
assumption as soundly based. An essential condition for the 
continuation of this work is that we leave the teachers and scholars, 
who are the current trustees of this heritage, free to add to it and 
to transmit it as best they can to the chosen youth of the rising 
generation. 

This will not be an easy achievement in a world in which fear 
is widespread, in which dictators dominate millions by the use of 
intimidation and brute force. In countries such as ours, where a 
large measure of freedom fortunately still prevails, we need to 
be constantly on our guard to cherish and defend this vital aspect 
of our liberties. No better way has been suggested to do this than 
to select with care the men and women who are prepared for and 
appointed to the responsible posts in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Once they have been appointed and have demonstrated to 
their elders through a reasonable period of apprenticeship that 
they are qualified for the tasks, we have to leave them largely 
free to do their work in the manner which their own wisdom 
dictates. 

Thus the members of the faculty of a college or university 
are not regarded properly as employees of the trustees who 
manage the funds allotted to pay the expenses of the institution. 
They are partners with the trustees and administrators in the 
task of preserving for the present generation the knowledge and 
wisdom inherited from the past and transmitting it to the future 
tested and enhanced to the end that civilization may not perish 
from the earth. 

It is of course the duty of the administrators and trustees to be 
careful that funds entrusted to them for this purpose shall not 
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go to support the laggard or the incompetent. One of the diffi- 
culties facing the officers of the Association at the present time, 
when there are more men and women aspiring to academic careers 
than the institutions are able to support, is to discriminate be- 
tween administrators who are honestly seeking to do justice to 
the personnel for which they have assumed obligations and to the 
society which supports them and others who allege incompetence 
when less wholesome factors are involved. Thoughtful members 
of the Association will agree with its officers that it is no part 
of its business to make places secure for men who are not reason- 
ably competent to fill them. Nevertheless, if occasionally, in 
defending academic freedom, we do cause institutions to retain 
members of faculties who ought not to have been appointed and 
might better be dismissed, it is not paying too dearly for the 
privilege of that freedom which all classes in society are as much 
concerned as we to have preserved. 


For the Committee: 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


WEST CHESTER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Introduction 


In 1927-1928 certain dismissals occurred at the West Chester 
State Normal School, one of the fourteen state normal schools in 
Pennsylvania, which suggested infringement of academic freedom 
as well as violation of the principles of academic tenure. The 
matter received considerable publicity in the newspapers, and the 
American Association of University Professors was urged to in- 
vestigate. The Association’s responsible officers decided not to 
conduct an investigation, largely because the institution was not 
on the accredited list of the American Council on Education. 
However, a brief statement appeared in the Bulletin for May, 
1928 (vol. xiv, page 401). Between 1928 and 1936, no further 
complaints were received from the faculty of the institution. 
During that period the West Chester State Normal School, like 
the other normal schools in the state, became a State Teachers 
College. 


In 1935 Charles S. Swope, who had been an instructor in the 
social sciences at the college since 1927, was made president of 
the West Chester State Teachers College. He succeeded to the 
presidency under difficult conditions. His predecessor was dis- 
missed summarily. This summary dismissal caused adverse 
criticism by some members of the student body and the faculty, 
and by some townspeople. ‘The institution, according to President 
Swope, had at that time a heavy deficit. 


Beginning in 1936, the Association received disquieting reports 
of dismirsals, allegedly without proper charges or hearings, of 
teachers who had served the college for such periods as to entitle 
them to continuous tenure according to good academic custom 
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and usage.' In the spring of 1938 President Swope declined to 
recommend renewal of the contracts of Dr. John C. Johnson, 
Head of the Science Department, and Mr. Hobart M. Sherman, 
Instructor in Penmanship and Visual Education. These gentle- 
men appealed to the Association, which also received urgent 
requests for an investigation from other sources, both inside and 
outside academic circles. In view of the fact that the West 
Chester State Teachers College has been accredited by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, a recognized rating agency, 
it was considered appropriate to undertake a preliminary inquiry. 
After the failure of all attempts to obtain pertinent information 
from the administration, an investigation was authorized and a 
committee for this purpose formed. 


The investigating committee consisted of Professors Duncan G. 
Foster, Chemistry, of Swarthmore College; John B. Zinn, Chem- 
istry, of Gettysburg College; and B. W. Kunkel, Biology, of 
Lafayette College, Chairman. Both before and after the appoint- 
ment of the committee, unusual difficulties were encountered in 
obtaining information from the administration about the indi- 


1 The general pies of tenure in the Pennsylvania teachers colleges are 
summarized by letter from Henry Klonower, Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification of the Department of Public Instruction, dated April 20, 1938: 


1. Faculty members of the State Teachers Colleges are considered State 
employees and do not fall under the several provisions applying to teachers 
in the School Laws of Pennsylvania. They are elected on the nomination 
of the President by Boards-of Trustees and paid out of monies specifically 
appropriated for the maintenance of the State Teachers Colleges. 

‘2. In some instances, contracts, or memorandums of agreement, are 
iven to instructors in the State Teachers Colleges. We have a memorandum 
rom a previous Attorney General, however, that states that the employment 

of instructional staff is similar to that involved in the employment of other 
State employees. 

“3. Members of the instructional staffs of the State Teachers Colleges 
have a choice of joining either the State Retirement Fund or the Public 
School Employees’ Retirement Fund just as members of the Department of 
Public Instruction are permitted a similar choice. 

“4. It is now necessary under the Law for a President of a State Teachers 
College or the Board of Trustees to notify a member in writing sixty days 
before the end of the term if they do not wish to renew his pe ice 


As bearing upon the practical application of these principles by the Board of 
Trustees of West Chester State Teachers College, the investigating committee 
was impressed by the apparent unfamiliarity of the President and the members of 
the Board with the usually accepted procedure in the academic world in regard 
to tenure of faculty members even when the law gives exceedingly large powers to 
the administrative authorities. 
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vidual cases and the general conditions of tenure. A detailed 
review of these difficulties is therefore relevant. 

On April 20, 1938 the General Secretary wrote President 
Swope referring to the particular dismissals and to the “general 
tenure conditions” at the institution. The letter said nothing 
about a possible investigation, but asked President Swope for a 
statement at his early convenience of the reasons for the con- 
templated dismissals. A copy of the letter went to Mr. Merrill B. 
Cann, President of the Board of Trustees. President Swope’s 
reply, dated April 25, 1938, suggested that the Association was 
“not familiar with the actual facts connected with tenure in the 
college” and offered to discuss the matter with the General Secre- 
tary or a responsible representative of the Association. 

On May 2, 1938 the General Secretary repeated his request 
for an informative statement from the President, giving this 
explanation: “Sending a committee to a school to investigate 
a tenure situation involves considerable expense and not infre- 
quently publicity, which, while we are in the fact finding process, 
should, if possible, be avoided.” Receiving no reply for over a 
week, the General Secretary on May 10 wired President Swope 
requesting a statement of facts; on the same date President 
Swope wrote that the letter of May 2 would be presented to the 
Board of Trustees at their next regular meeting (scheduled May 
18) “for consideration and direction.” In his letter the President 
renewed the invitation to the General Secretary or a responsible 
agent of the Association “to visit our campus and discuss this 
question.” The General Secretary forthwith telegraphed again, 
asking whether a statement of the reasons for dismissing Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Sherman was being sent and adding: ‘‘Associa- 
tion officers must have this information in preparation for possible 

On May 11, 1938 the Board of Trustees, which must have been 
aware of the Association’s interest in the Johnson case and of its 
fruitless efforts for three weeks to obtain information, held a 
special meeting at which Dr. Johnson was summarily dismissed 
and a statement released to be published on May 12 in the local 
paper. Reviewing the whole development of the matter, both 
before and after this date, the committee can not avoid the con- 
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clusion that the administration hoped to escape further inquiry into 
its methods by presenting the Association with a fait accompli. 
The committee is further of the opinion that the administration 
sought, by delaying compliance with the General Secretary’s 
request for information, to retard any investigation which was 
undertaken until the faculty and students should be scattered for 
the summer vacation, so that the investigators would have greater 
difficulty in obtaining evidence. 

On May 12, 1938 the Secretary of the Board mailed to the 
Washington office of the Association a copy of the transcript of the 
Board’s action and of the newspaper release. This arrived May 
13, and the General Secretary immediately proceeded to form an 
investigating committee, to notify President Swope of this action, 
and (on May 18) to telegraph the President that the committee 
would probably arrive in West Chester three days later. To this 
last telegram the Secretary of the Board, not President Swope, 
replied: 


We have already informed you in complete detail of the final 
action and the reason thereof by the Board of Trustees regarding 
the Johnson case. There is a proper and usual procedure to be 
followed in this matter in the event you wish to appeal the decision 
of the Board. We must advise you therefore that any further 
appeal or investigation in this matter on your part must be made 
direct through the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Harris- 
burg. Letter from the President of College follows. 


The inconsistency of this reply with the preceding communica- 
tions is obvious. In the first place, it entirely ignored the purpose 
of the Association to inquire into general tenure conditions and 
into the Sherman case, as well as into the Johnson case. In the 
second place, it appeared to cancel the previous invitation for a 
visit of inquiry. The committee desires to emphasize the fact 
that this message came from the Secretary of the Board, although 
the Association’s communication had been addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the College. Moreover, on the occasion of the com- 
mittee’s second visit to West Chester (June 15), a telephone call 
to President Swope asking where the conference was to be held 
was ultimately answered, because of President Swope’s absence, 
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by a person who announced that she was speaking “for the Board 
of Trustees” and not for the President. The investigating com- 
mittee concludes from these experiences, and from others later 
narrated, that the Board desired to prevent the investigation or 
to restrict its scope as narrowly as possible. 

On May 19, 1938 the President wrote the General Secretary 
that because of commencement activities it would probably be a 
week or ten days before he could mail a copy of a ““memorandum 
indicating the actual facts concerning tenure at the college during 
the past three years.” This letter departs markedly from the 
tenor of President Swope’s correspondence prior to the appoint- 
ment of the investigating committee in that it says nothing about 
a visit of inquiry. The later repudiation of the implied promise 
to furnish the memorandum is described below. On May 20 the 
President wired and wrote that he could not see the committee 
the next day on account of the exigencies of the commencement 
season. 

Despite these discouraging communications, the committee 
because of the impending conclusion of the college year made its 
first visit to West Chester on May 21. Its reception by the ad- 
ministration was not cordial. The President’s office stated over 
the telephone that there could be no conference with President 
Swope before May 24, when commencement would be over. 
The President of the Board of Trustees refused over the tele- 
phone to see the committee and expressed annoyance at its 
presence in West Chester. The Secretary of the Board, while 
gracious over the telephone, said she could not see the committee 
because of house guests and social engagements. Dean Winfield W. 
Menhennett spoke to the committee over the telephone but 
would not consent to a personal conference. 

At noon on Sunday, May 22, the committee sent a note by 
messenger to President Swope asking for a conference with him 
on June 7 or 8, and also asking whether certain letters respecting 
Dr. Johnson which were understood to be in the President’s 
files might be inspected. President Swope responded by tele- 
phone, saying that he had arranged a conference with Dr. Farrell, 
Dr. Scattergood, and Mr. Wood, three members of the Board of 
Trustees, at three o’clock that same afternoon but that the Presi- 
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dent himself would be unable to attend. At the beginning of the 
ensuing conference the trustees indicated entire misunderstanding 
of the Association’s position as a professional organization en- 
gaged in elevating standards and obtaining relevant information 
about academic practices for transmission to its members. The 
“authority” of the Association was questioned and it was accused 
of being ‘“‘a labor union” attempting to dictate the manner in 
which affairs of the College were to be conducted. Incidentally, 
Mr. Wood indicated the attitude of the trustees in the adminis- 
tration of the College by asking how any of the investigating 
committee, if owners of a business, would like to have strangers 
come in and ask why one of the workmen had been discharged. 
The trustees expressed much resentment at the undertaking of 
an investigation contrary to their desires, and at the intrusion 
of the committee during the commencement season. Further, 
they showed indignation over the committee’s attempts to gain 
information from faculty and students without first obtaining 
authorization from the trustees. Careful and patient explana- 
tions by the committee produced at least an appearance of cor- 
diality and cooperation on the part of the trustees, who agreed 
to a further conference on June 7 or 8, and gave the committee 
permission to question members of the faculty as the committee 
wished. No further effort was made to arrange additional con- 
ferences on this visit, as the baccalaureate sermon was impending. 

A member of the committee learned on June 6 that the Presi- 
dent would not be in West Chester on either June 7 or 8. At- 
tempts by telephone on the part of the General Secretary and the 
committee to arrange a conference finally elicited a letter from 
President Swope expressing regret that the committee had not 
been able to make contact with him on Fune 6 (it will be observed 
that the dates previously suggested were Fune 7 or &) and stating 
that he had arranged for the Board of Trustees to meet the com- 
mittee at 9:30 P. M. on June 15, should the committee wish to 
pursue the investigation further. 

At the meeting on the evening of June 15 the members of the 
Board still manifested distrust of the committee, asking at some 
length about the amount and nature of publicity which the As- 
sociation would give the investigation and about the identity of 
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the persons who had initiated the investigation. There was again 
adverse criticism of the committee for coming to West Chester 
during commencement and a charge that the committee’s activities 
had injured both the institution and the Association. No apology 
was made for the dilatory tactics which had left the committee 
so narrow a margin of working time. President Swope read aloud 
his report of tenure conditions during his administration, this 
report giving the names and positions of those who had resigned 
or been dismissed, together with the alleged reasons in each case. 
The report indicated in general terms that those teachers were 
removed who had had the shortest service on the campus, although 
in no case was a specific term of service indicated, that fifteen or 
more changes had been made, and that the whole purpose of the 
changes was to rid the faculty of inefficient members and ease the 
budget. 


Not until a late hour were the members of the committee given 
an opportunity to ask questions. Such intense feeling was mani- 
fested against Dr. Johnson that practically nothing was said about 
the dismissal of Mr. Sherman. President Swope objected to the 
make-up of the investigating committee on the ground that all 
its members were teachers of science and were investigating the 
case of a fellow scientist. In making these statements the Presi- 
dent was thus entirely ignoring the Sherman case and the general 
tenure conditions. 


Although the original of President Swope’s report on tenure 
conditions had been forwarded to the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg, the committee left the meeting of 
June 15 with the understanding (arrived at by informal conversa- 
tion, to be sure) that it was to receive both a copy of this report 
(already promised by President Swope’s letter of May 19) and a 
transcript of the stenographic report of the meeting. When 
neither of these documents arrived, the chairman of the investi- 
gating committee communicated with President Swope, who re- 
plied on July 5, 1938, as follows: 


Following the interview with your committee, the Board dis- 
cussed the matters about which we talked, and concluded that 
they are of such importance that a proper representative of the 
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Board should discuss with Dr. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, any data that might be released. 

A representative of the College has talked with Dr. Ade, and 
we are attaching herewith a statement prepared by our Com- 
mittee. We understand that these statements answer essential 
inquiries made by you at our conference. Hoping this clarifies 
the situation, and assuring you of our continued good will... . 


The sections of the enclosure referred to by this letter which bear 
on general policies are discussed on pages 71, 72 below. Its terms are 
entirely too general to give the information desired by the com- 
mittee, which was thus left to piece together the list of dismissals 
and resignations from the annual catalogues of the West Chester 
State Teachers College. On July 28, 1938, President Swope by 
letter denied that the committee had been “promised a steno- 
graphic report of our conference of June 15” and went on to say 
that he had been “instructed to inform you that from now on, 
so far as the College and its administration are concerned, the 
question which your committee is investigating is entirely and 
completely closed.” Meanwhile, on July 5, Dean Menhennett 
when replying to a request for certain information wrote to the 
committee: ‘Since you left the College, I have learned that the 
case is definitely closed. This being the case, I do not see any 
particular advantage of going through a discussion at this time.” 

The Board of Trustees and the President have been consistent 
in hindering the committee in its efforts to secure the facts rela- 
tive to the conditions of tenure at the West Chester State Teachers 
College and the dismissal of faculty members in recent years. 
On May 18, 1938, the Board of Trustees informed the General 
Secretary that “any further appeal or investigation in this matter 
[Dr. Johnson’s dismissal] on your part must be made direct 
through the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Harrisburg,” 
although in a letter from Governor Earle to the General Secretary 
in 1936, he stated that 


The dismissal and retention of teachers by the State Teachers 
Colleges of Pennsylvania is solely a matter for the Board of 
Trustees. The Governor and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have no voice in the matter. 
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Thus the Association has been, and any inquiring or objecting 
party would apparently be, bandied from pillar to post in the 
attempt to get information or place responsibility. 

Several attempts on the part of the General Secretary to have 
President Swope point out errors of fact in the tentative report 
of the committee, which was submitted to him for the purpose, 
have resulted in failure. At a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on October 26, 1938, there was drafted a reply to the 
request of the General Secretary for correction of factual errors 
in the tentative draft of the report. This reply severely con- 
demned the report in general terms but did not mention a single 
specific error of fact. In its criticism the Board complained that 
important facts had been omitted but made no move to supply 
them. It complained of errors but made no corrections. Finally 
at a meeting of the Board on November 16, the Secretary of the 
Board was directed to reply to the General Secretary’s request 
for a bill of particulars regarding the inaccuracies of the tentative 
draft as follows: 


The Board of Trustees of the West Chester State Teachers 
College is not interested in carrying on a further correspondence 
regarding the matter covered by your letter of November 8. The 
Board has directed President Swope to have no further corre- 
spondence concerning it. Please consider this communication 
as the final decision of the Board of Trustees in the matter. 


The Dismissal of Mr. Hobart M. Sherman 


Mr. Sherman had been the Instructor in Penmanship and 
Visual Education since October, 1928. During ten years of service 
his work received commendation both within and outside of the 
College. In the academic year 1937-1938 at the request of Presi- 
dent Swope he taught two courses in the principles of geography 
in the first semester and three courses in economic geography in 
the second semester, undertaking this task in addition to seven 
classes in visual education and one in handwriting during the first 
semester. Several former students gave evidence to the com- 
mittee that Mr. Sherman’s work as a teacher was entirely satis- 
factory. In conversation with Mr. Sherman the committee 
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received the impression that he is likable, a willing worker, and 
frank of expression. 

The substance of Mr. Sherman’s testimony is as follows: 
On March 31, 1938 President Swope orally notified Mr. Sherman 
that he would not recommend renewal of Mr. Sherman’s contract 
for the following year. The ground stated was that Mr. Sher- 
man’s courses were being eliminated. Visual education, the 
President said, was to be reorganized as a part of the course on 
curriculum materials and handwriting would gradually disappear 
by merger with English. The President stated that Mr. Sherman 
could not be used in history and geography, for which another 
teacher was needed, because of his insufficient preparation. Mr. 
Sherman, however, actually did teach geography in 1937-1938 
at the President’s own request. Also he had minored in history 
at college with more than twenty hours of credit. The evidence 
presented showed no teaching inefficiency in the department of 
geography. 

On May 18, 1938 Mr. Sherman published in the local newspaper 
a statement intended “‘to dispel further secrecy relative to my 
proposed dismissal.”” He believed that false rumors had been 
circulated and wished the students and public to have the facts. 
In the statement he enumerated five items inconsistent with the 
oral explanation made by the President: 


1. An official source knows of no change in visual education 
in the new curriculum. 

2. An official source estimates that four or five classes of hand- 
writing per semester will still be required under the new curriculum. 

3. Ten classes in visual education each year (on the basis of 
the present year) and four or five classes in handwriting should 
make enough work for one instructor. 

4. Visual education is listed in the summer session bulletin. 

5. Though handwriting is listed with teaching of English in 
the new curriculum, an official source gives the opinion that hand- 
writing should still be taught by a penmanship instructor who has 
had special training and experience in that subject. 


The “official source” to whom Mr. Sherman referred was Dean 
Menhennett. Immediately after the appearance of the state- 
ment, the Dean summoned Mr. Sherman to his office, said that 
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he wished to correct the published statement, and explained that 
when he talked with Mr. Sherman about the matter he was ig- 
norant of a meeting of the Board of Presidents of the Teachers 
Colleges at which permission had been given to include visual 
education in the course on curriculum materials. According to 
this permission, the course just mentioned would be expanded. 
The Dean said, according to Mr. Sherman, that this change 
would appear in the new catalogue soon to be issued. The new 
catalogue issued in the latter part of May with announcements 
for the coming year contained no indication of the inclusion of 
visual instruction with the course in curriculum materials. It 
would appear, therefore, that Dean Menhennent’s statement to 
Mr. Sherman on May 18 was not altogether correct. 

Mr. Sherman has made inquiry at the neighboring State 
Teachers College in Millersville regarding the course in visual 
instruction. The President of this institution could not verify 
the action of the Board of Presidents without the minutes of the 
meeting, which were not at hand. However, according to the 
current catalogue of the Millersville State Teachers College 
visual education is still separately listed. The committee has en- 
deavored without success to obtain official information on this 
matter. A letter to the President of the Board of Presidents, 
Robert M. Steele of the State Teachers College at California, 
Pennsylvania, requesting information on this point was not 
acknowledged. 

On the foregoing evidence, the committee is unable to find 
that President Swope’s tendered explanation of the cause for Mr. 
Sherman’s dismissal is adequate to explain such action in the case 
of an instructor who had given ten years’ service. While the 
administration has preferred no charges against Mr. Sherman, 
the findings of the committee suggest the following possible 
grounds of objection to him: 

(1) Personal antipathy between President Swope and Mr. 
Sherman. The latter states that he was not among those who 
immediately congratulated the new President upon his election. 
He did not, he says, “‘understand the situation and had no facts” 
regarding President Swope’s accession; he “did not know that 
etiquette demanded it” (congratulations) and accepted “the 
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leadership of anyone placed in the office of President by authority 
of the Board of Trustees.” It is worth noting at this point that 
Dr. Selzer, dismissed in 1936, and Dr. Johnson, as well as several 
others who have been dismissed, failed to congratulate President 
Swope immediately upon the announcement of his honor. 

(2) Asserted disloyalty on the part of Mr. Sherman. Mr. 
Sherman reported to the committee a conference in the President’s 
office on March 21, 1936, during which President Swope stated 
that Mr. Sherman had “done a good piece of teaching work but 
there is something bigger than that.” Since the President went 
on to state that he had a report that Mr. Sherman had questioned 
the decisions of the Board of Trustees, the reasonable conclusion 
is that his reference was to unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the Board. In response Mr. Sherman stated that he 
expressed disapproval of the sudden removal of President Swope’s 
predecessor as crude and unprofessional, but commented favorably 
on several things which the new administration had accomplished. 
The President then said that he wanted “to come to grips now” 
if Mr. Sherman could not be happy for another year. The 
conversation became very heated, the President with vehemence 
stating that he and Mrs. Swope had endured much, and “by God, 
we are not going to continue to do so.” The President finally 
asked Mr. Sherman if he could be loyal to the institution for 
another year, and Mr. Sherman replied that he had been loyal for 
eight years and thought he could be so for another. Mr. Sher- 
man indicated to the President that he considered the conference 
unsatisfactory because he could not see what had been accom- 
plished, and the President replied that he wanted to know these 
things [presumably of his personal loyalty] from Sherman’s own 
mouth. This interview, while it may indicate a reason for Mr. 
Sherman’s dismissal, does not in the committee’s opinion tend to 
justify it. 

(3) Controversy concerning a faculty assessment. In 1937 
the faculty was assessed to cover the cost of outside speakers at 
faculty meetings and the publication of summer school bulletins 
and other bulletins for the expense of which the State would not 
provide. Several members of the faculty opposed the assessment 
when it was discussed at a faculty meeting. Mr. Sherman told 
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the committee that he believed the assessment “was covered in 
legal clothing,” but that he thinks undue pressure was brought to 
bear on the faculty by the administration, that the procedure was 
rather irregular, and that the assessment was not “voluntary” 
as passed by the faculty. Mr. Sherman was ultimately called 
into the President’s office and given a strong hint that he should 
pay his share of the assessment, less than $10, and he did make 
payment. This seems an insignificant incident. 

The committee finds that in Mr. Sherman’s case the reasons 
given for dismissal do not square with the facts and that the 
case furnishes evidence of unfortunate lack of confidence in and 
cooperation with the faculty by the President. Supplementing 
the last statement, the committee further finds that President 
Swope committed a gross breach of sound administrative practices 
and reasonable courtesy in connection with Mr. Sherman. This 
can be summarized as follows: 

During the second semester of 1936-1937, President Swope 
assigned another instructor to teach a course in visual education 
without previously consulting Mr. Sherman, who had organized 
and taught the course for a number of years. According to Mr. 
Sherman, this instructor ‘stated that as a student he had never 
had a course in visual education nor had he ever taught one. 
On the first day of the summer session, President Swope sum- 
moned Mr. Sherman to his office and informed him that the instruc- 
tor in question was to have charge of visual education in the sum- 
mer session and directed Mr. Sherman to turn over his keys to 
him. This conduct on the part of President Swope, in the opinion 
of the committee, evidences a disregard of professional proprieties. 


The Dismissal of Dr. John C. Johnson 


Dr. John C. Johnson was appointed Head of the Department of 
Science and Professor of Biology at the College in 1928. His 
department included biology, chemistry, physics, and (until 1937) 
geography. Its personnel in addition to himself consisted at the 
time of his dismissal of four instructors: one each in chemistry 
and physics, and two in biology. Dr. Johnson took a prominent 
part in the life of the college, the church, and the community, 
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was an outstanding member of the faculty, and was generally 
regarded as a very strong teacher. One former student speaks 
of him as the “best and fairest teacher I have ever had. His 
subject matter, technique, and philosophy have influenced me to 
this day in my life and endeavors to be a worthy instructor my- 
self.” Over and above his work on the campus, Dr. Johnson 
has shown great energy and ability in various enterprises con- 
nected with the teaching of science. His activities throughout 
the state and country have definitely added to the prestige of the 
State Teachers College at West Chester. He was President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Science in 1934 and has served on the 
executive committee of that organization for several years. Dur- 
ing 1934-1937 he was Chairman of the Committee on Science 
Certification of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science. From 
1929 to 1937 he was chairman of the group of science teachers of 
the fourteen Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges. From 1934 
to 1936 he was President of the Conference on Education of Teach- 
ers in Science. He contributed frequently to the programs of 
scientific and educational gatherings. He has been a member of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science since 
1914 and was elected a Fellow in 1925. Since the incorporation 
of the Rocky Mountain Biological Laboratory in 1928, he has 
been Director of this widely known institution. 

In conference he impressed the committee as an able man of 
energy and force, with a good deal of assurance and aggressiveness. 
According to one of his colleagues he has not made special efforts 
to cultivate personal relationships with his staff or the administra- 
tion. Dr. Johnson is distinctly a forthright person who tena- 
ciously pursues his objectives. The committee believes that he is 
entirely honest in his insistence that he was never disloyal to the 
administrative officers of the College and that his only concern has 
been the improvement of educational facilities in the College and 
the State. 

In the case of Dr. Johnson, as distinguished from that of Mr. 
Sherman, the committee has the advantage of a series of written 
charges framed by President Swope. These charges, six in num- 
ber, are embodied in the press release authorized by the Board of 
Trustees on May 11, 1938. They are described by the President 
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as “Situation One,” “Situation Two,” etc. The committee has 
ventured to rearrange them, with the idea of following chronological 
development as closely as possible. In this rearrangement, the order 
of the President’s own presentation is indicated by the parenthetical 
situation numbers. 


First Charge (Situation Four) 


In the face of an investigation made by the Board of Trustees 
of the State Teachers College at West Chester of the administra- 
tion of Dr. Norman W. Cameron and the Board’s subsequent ac- 
tion in dismissing Dr. Cameron on November 20, 1935, Dr. John- 
son demanded of the responsible administrative officer of the col- 
lege an explanation of the reason for the dismissal of Dr. Cameron. 
Dr. Johnson further attempted to enlist support in a movement 
to force an explanation from the executive head of the college for 
the Board’s action in said dismissal. 

Since several members of the Board of Trustees and several 
members of the Faculty were cognizant of Dr. Johnson’s irritat- 
ing insistence, they urged the responsible administrative officer 
of the college not to recommend the renewal of Dr. Johnson’s 
contract. Even in the face of this evidence, the executive head 
of the college believed that a professional integrity would subse- 

uently overcome the antagonistic attitude Dr. Johnson con- 
sistently showed in the matter referred to, and, as a consequence, 
recommended to the Board of Trustees the renewal of Dr. John- 
son’s contract for the college year 1936-1937. 


According to Dr. Johnson, within a week following President 
Swope’s elevation to the presidency, he called on the new president 
in his office and the latter expressed disappointment at not having 
been earlier congratulated by him, and asked whether he was going 
to offer congratulations. Dr. Johnson replied: ‘Surely and most 
vigorously as soon as I learn definitely about the alleged stealing 
of college money by Dr. Cameron.” The President replied that 
Dr. Cameron should be behind bars since he had stolen about 
twenty thousand dollars; ‘the ledger is just full of such stealings.” 
Dr. Johnson said he would be convinced when shown a single 
instance; then he could tell the townspeople that Dr. Cameron 
had deserved a summary dismissal. At three different times 
President Swope fixed a date on which he proposed to give Dr. 
Johnson the evidence, but failed to keep any of the appointments 
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and did not show Dr. Johnson a single sheet of the college financial 
ledger. Dr. Johnson categorically denies that he attempted to 
enlist support to force an explanation from President Swope with 
respect to Dr. Cameron’s dismissal. The committee does not 
consider that the President’s first charge has been sustained. 


Second Charge (Situation Six) 


Recently the Board of State Teachers College Presidents was 
charged with the responsibility of revising the curricula of the 
State Teachers Colleges. A procedure was outlined whereby 
the several Presidents were authorized to have the various de- 

artments, through the department heads, submit suggestions 
or subjects to be contained within the revised curriculum. These 
suggestions were to be predicated > the basic philosophy and 
principles of organization of each of the several colleges. 


Contrary to this background of poi, basic philosophy, 
and principles of organization, John C. Johnson pressed his 
suggestions in an unprofessional manner, such as would exalt the 
Science Department above and at the expense of the other de- 
partments of this college. 


The President of a college is charged with the commission of 
harmonizing its total program. In general, heads of depart- 
ments of the State Teachers College at West Chester followed an 
orderly procedure by submitting their recommendations to and 
discussing them with the constituted authorities of the college. 
An exception was Dr. Johnson who not only pane his sug- 
egy in a domineering manner to college faculty committee, 

ut also pressed his program with the curriculum committee of 
the State, not as an individual, but as head of a department in 
the State Teachers College at West Chester. This action of Dr. 
Johnson’s was taken without the knowledge or approval of the 
constituted authorities of the college. This unprofessional 
procedure on the part of Dr. Johnson partly influenced the follow- 
ing special resolution of the Board of Presidents. (Proceedings 
of the meetings of the Board of Presidents, State Teachers Col- 
leges, June 1, 1936, to May 31, 1938; minutes dated Friday, 
January 15, 1937, approved February 1, 1937, page 1131): 

“The Curricular Revision Committee requests authority of this 
Board to act for the Board of State Teachers College Presidents 
in approving the required and elective courses in the Four-Year 
Special Curriculums, such curriculums to be worked out with 
the President of the institutions and heads of special curriculums 
concerned. 
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“The Committee also requests authority to prepare lists of 
required and elective courses in secondary subject fields for pub- 
lication in the catalogs. It is understood that these lists will be 
developed from lists prepared by the subject instructors in each 
college and submitted by the Presidents teach teachers college to 
this Committee.” 


Needless to say, the constituted authorities of the college were 
embarrassed by the actions of Dr. Johnson which were a factor in 
originating the above resolution. 


While it is evident that Dr. Johnson’s activities in connection 
with the revision of the curriculum of the State Teachers Colleges 
aroused distinct resentment on the part of President Swope, the 
committee’s examination of a large volume of correspondence 
connected with this revision has disclosed nothing unprofessional, 
but only a normal enthusiasm for what President Swope calls the 
“exaltation” of the Science Department. The President’s state- 
ment that Dr. Johnson pressed the program with the State Cur- 
riculum Committee “not as an individual, but as head of a de- 
partment in the State Teachers College at West Chester” indi- 
cates considerable misperception. Dr. Johnson was not acting 
in this connection either as an individual or as the head of the 
department, but as Chairman of the Committee on Science 
Certification of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science and as 
Chairman of the Science Group of Teachers of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Science dated June 1, 1938, states that 
the minutes of the annual meetings of 1936 and 1937 indicate 
“that whatever he (Dr. Johnson) has done along these lines has 
been at the very definite direction of the members of the 
Academy.” The President’s criticism that Dr. Johnson’s action 
in this respect was unprofessional because taken without the 
knowledge or approval of the constituted authorities of the 
College seems unwarranted. To begin with, Dr. Johnson’s 
leadership among the science teachers of the State antedates the 
beginning of President Swope’s administration. Furthermore, as 
bearing upon “knowledge or approval,” President Swope on 
November 28, 1936, wrote Dr. Johnson a letter in which he 
says: 
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Please find enclosed the report of the committee on minimum 
essentials for certification of teachers of science in junior and 
senior high schools (of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science). 
I have read this report with a great deal of interest and agree 
pretty generally with the findings of the committee. It will be 
interesting to see how far the recommendations the report con- 
tains can be carried out in the proposed revised curriculum of the 
State Teachers Colleges. 


Still further, the committee finds that Dr. Johnson as Chairman 
of the Science Group of Teachers was requested by successive 
chairmen (Drs. J. Linwood Eisenberg and Robert M. Steele) of 
the Curricular Revision Committee of the fourteen Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges to submit recommendations of the 
science teachers to the Committee just named. At least three 
members of this Committee, as well as Dr. Rule, while State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, approved and commended 
the work of the science teachers. Also, Dr. Johnson was en- 
couraged to submit suggestions in behalf of the science teachers 
of the State Teachers Colleges and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science by other appropriate officials in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. In short, responsibility for this matter should 
be attributed to the science teachers of the State in general and 
not to Dr. Johnson individually, and his action had adequate 
official sanction. It may be added that President Swope was the 
only one of fourteen teachers college presidents to disapprove the 
resulting curricula. 


Third Charge (Situation Five) 


Dr. Johnson’s demands upon the Dean of Instruction, in oppo- 
sition to the established procedures and policies of the college, for 
unusual concessions for his department in respect to such matters 
as scheduling of classes, classroom management, etc., is another 
example of a succession of irritating events which have been 
handled with patience and tolerance. 


Dr. Johnson denies this sweeping statement. Dean Menhennett 
was quoted to the committee as having remarked in the early 
part of 1938 that the Science Department was the most coopera- 
tive department in the College. The Dean, in a letter to the com- 
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mittee, denies any recollection of having made such a statement, 
adding: “It would be very poor policy for a man in my position 
to state that any department was superior to others.”” However 
this may be, the burden of proof lay upon the administration, 
and the committee has been furnished with no evidence of specific 
incidents tending to sustain the foregoing charge. To the com- 
mittee it seems that this unsupported charge in itself is some 
evidence that Dr. Johnson’s dismissal was the result of the Presi- 
dent’s personal antagonism. 


Fourth Charge (Situation One) 


In a letter dated the latter part of May, 1937, addressed to 
John C. Johnson, he was advised by the President of the College 
that the Geography field was to be set up as a separate depart- 
ment. This was an administrative action, prompted for ad- 
ministrative efficiency. The letter stated that if there were any 
questions which Dr. Johnson wished to discuss with the executive 
head of the college concerning this action, the President of the 
college would be glad to confer with him at a mutually convenient 
time. 

Instead of accepting this invitation, Dr. Johnson entirely ig- 
nored the President of the college, and proceeded to take exception 
to the administrative procedure by appealing directly to indi- 
vidual members of the Board of Trustees, not only with a view 
of having them countermand the order referred to above, but also 
with a view to embarrassing the President of the college. This 
action on the part of Dr. Johnson constituted a clear act of in- 
subordination. 

One member of the Board expressed displeasure with Dr. 
Johnson’s irregular action by warning Dr. Johnson that he could 
take one of three courses. First, show his unadulterated loyalty 
of the institution and its constituted policies and authorities; 
second, secure another position; third, protest the action in a 
regular and proper manner. 


Dr. Johnson told the committee that in the spring of 1936 Miss 
Elliott, the instructor in geography under him, showed him a 
communication from the President inviting her to attend a meet- 
ing of department heads. This communication puzzled her, be- 
cause she was not a department head. Dr. Johnson interviewed 
the President and the latter admitted graciously that there had 
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been a mistake which would be rectified. President Swope so 
informed Miss Elliott. More than a year later, in May, 1937, 
when estimates were due, Miss Elliott failed to submit her portion 
of the Science Department budget estimate to Dr. Johnson. The 
latter therefore made this portion of the estimate for himself and 
presented it toward the end of May with the statement that he 
did not know why Miss Elliott had not prepared it. These 
events appear to the committee to have preceded the letter re- 
ferred to by President Swope in the foregoing charge. This letter, 
dated June 1, 1937, acknowledged receipt of a letter from Dr. 
Johnson suggesting certain plans for a new recitation building. 
This can hardly be regarded as a lack of cooperation. The Presi- 
dent stated further that, on account of the pressure of work, 
“T have not been able to discuss this matter [the geography set-up] 
with you, but it is my plan to establish the geography department 
as a separate unit in thecollege.... I have found it necessary this 
year to keep in touch constantly with Miss Elliott concerning the 
development of her work. It had occurred to me to have these 
discussions through the head of the Science Department, but that 
is simply a duplication of effort causing loss of time, so from this 
time on my contact with the geography matters will be through 
Miss Elliott. Should you wish to discuss this matter further with 
me at some later time, I shall be happy to do so.” 

On this evidence, the committee finds that the President’s 
charge does not accurately trace the development of the situation. 
Furthermore, with specific reference to the letter quoted above, 
it should be remarked that according to the West Chester State 
Teachers College Bulletin, Catalogue Number 1937-1938, dated 
February, 1937 (actually published in April), p. 5, geography is 
indicated as separated for 1937—1938 from the Science Department 
and under the headship of Miss Elliott. When Dr. Johnson signed 
his contract shortly before the commencement exercises on May 
25, 1937, there was nothing in its wording to suggest that the 
Science Department had been changed or would be changed. 
Miss Elliott did not in any way indicate to Dr. Johnson that she 
had been in consultation with the President on matters relative 
to the Geography Department. That is, the President’s plan, 
spoken of as prospective in the letter, had already been put into 
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execution without consulting the department head. In a har- 
moniously administered institution it can hardly be imagined that 
such important action would be so taken. 

Dr. Johnson states that when he discovered what had oc- 
curred, he did not question the legal power of the President to 
make over the Department, but was much surprised by the pro- 
cedure followed and wondered whether such procedure was to be 
further extended. He wished to know whether it had been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trustees and therefore appealed to Mr. 
Cann, President of the Board of Trustees. The President, it 
will be observed, speaks of an appeal “‘to individual members of 
the Board of Trustees,” using the plural number. Dr. Johnson 
told the committee that he interviewed only Mr. Cann, and there 
is no evidence to the contrary. The President states that one 
member of the Board, presumably Mr. Cann, expressed dis- 
pleasure at this “irregular action.” Dr. Johnson testified to the 
committee that Mr. Cann gave him a thoroughly courteous hear- 
ing and every assurance that he was welcome to bring to Mr. 
Cann any difficulties. Mr. Cann, according to Dr. Johnson’s 
testimony, stated that the Board knew nothing about the ad- 
ministrative change in the Department and advised Dr. Johnson 
not to see the President at the time because Mr. Cann would 
endeavor to straighten out any difficulty during the summer while 
Dr. Johnson was in Colorado. Mr. Cann denied to the committee 
that he had advised Dr. Johnson not to go to the President and 
asserted that he told Dr. Johnson either to iron out his troubles 
with the administration or look for another job. It is compara- 
tively unimportant to reconcile these disagreements. The com- 
mittee fails to perceive any serious irregularicy in Dr. Johnson’s 
action. Evidence was given the committee that there were 
precedents for such direct approaches to the Trustees, although 
several of the Board members, not including Mr. Cann, vehe- 
mently expressed to the committee their disapproval of direct 
approach by faculty members. 


Fifth Charge (Situation Two) 


John C. Johnson returned to the college to assume his regular 
work the opening week of September, 1937. The President of 
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the college had requested the Dean of Instruction not to release 
the teaching schedule of Dr. Johnson, until Dr. Johnson had 
made an explanation of his irregular and unprofessional procedure 
as related above. When teaching schedules were released to 
faculty members, and Dr. Johnson did not receive one, he copied 
his schedule from the master roster [schedule?] in the office of 
the Dean of Instruction in the absence of the Dean. The Dean 
later called Dr. Johnson and directed that he must discuss his 
action as noted in Situation One with the President of the college 
before meeting his classes the following morning. 


In the afternoon of September 9 Dr. Johnson came to the office 
of the President as a result of the Dean’s direction. Dr. Johnson 
was frankly informed of the seriousness of his action in respect to 
the matter of going over the head of the President to individual 
members of the Board of Trustees. Dr. Johnson assumed an 
adamant attitude, which resulted in the presentation of three 
propositions to him by the President of the college, namely: 


1. That the Board of Trustees be called together in a 
special meeting where Dr. Johnson could present the justi- 
fication for his irregular procedure, and where the President 
of the college would present an answer, and would at the 
same time recommend Dr. Johnson’s summary dismissal. 

2. That Dr. Johnson could begin his teaching, providing 
he showed a loyalty to the constituted administrative pro- 
cedures and officials of the college such as he had not pre- 
viously done. Furthermore, if this alternative were ac- 
cepted, he was encouraged to secure another position any 
time during the year, with the understanding that he would 
be released. 

3. That in any event because of the direct insubordina- 
tion related above, in addition to the other reasons related 
herein, the renewal of his contract would not be recom- 
mended at the end of the year. 


Dr. Johnson was not disposed to accept the first proposition, 
nor did he comment on the third. He gave assurance that he 
would be cooperative with the administrative policies and officials 
of the college, and indicated that he would confirm his willing- 
ness to cooperate by means of personal interviews with the Presi- 
dent of the college throughout the year. Because of former 
relationships with Dr. a these three propositions were 
stressed several times before he left the President’s office. 

Dr. Johnson did not visit the President of the college, nor con- 
sult with him personally upon any college matter, between the 
conference of September 9, 1937, and that of March 30, 1938. 


— 
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The supposed enormity of Dr. Johnson’s action in going directly 
to Mr. Cann appears to have grown in the mind of President 
Swope during the summer. At the opening of the new academic 
year the President adopted an administrative procedure which 
seems to the committee to border on childishness. This pro- 
cedure is outlined in the second sentence of the charge quoted 
above. 


Dr. Johnson’s testimony about copying his schedule is that he 
copied nothing in the Dean’s absence, “‘nor did I ever see a master 
schedule,” but he states: “At this time [several days after 
September 9] I wished to see and copy, if possible, the new list of 
approved science courses from the Revised Curriculum to be found 
only in the Dean’s office. After some discussion, the Dean per- 
mitted me to make a copy of these approved science courses 
while he held this Revised Curriculum in his own hand.””! 

On September 9, being informed by the Dean that the President 
wished to see him, Dr. Johnson went directly to the President’s 
office. Dr. Johnson denies that the three propositions stated in 
the charge were made to him, asserting that if they had been he 
would at once have made efforts to get another position. The 
catalogue for 1938-1939 tends to contradict President Swope’s 
assertion that he had formed and announced on September 9, 
1937, a determination not to recommend renewal of Dr. John- 
son’s contract. This catalogue, printed in March, 1938, lists 
Dr. Johnson as the head of the Science Department. It will be 
remembered with what prophetic exactitude the catalogue for 
1937-1938 had foretold the formation of a Department of Geog- 
raphy under Miss Elliott’s headship. 

Dr. Johnson denies that in the above-mentioned conversation 
with President Swope anything was said about personal inter- 
views. He asserts that “actually there never was an occasion 
during the entire year when it seemed necessary to consult the 
President privately on a college matter apart from those numerous 
contacts” afforded by some fifteen meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the faculty and of the Heads of Departments Com- 

It is not clear whether Dr. Johnson and President Swope are referring to the 


same document or even to the same incident, but Johnson’s point is evidently to 
deny that he copied anything from the Dean’s office in the /atter’s absence. 
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mittee. Dr. Johnson says that President Swope grew very angry 
during the interview of September 9th over the Cann incident, 
called him a number of very uncomplimentary names, and also 
expressed resentment that a recommendation made by the com- 
mittee appointed by the science instructors of the State Teachers 
Colleges, of which committee Dr. Johnson was chairman, had been 
accepted by all the other thirteen presidents of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges. 

Viewing all the relevant evidence, the committee concludes 
that Dr. Johnson’s version of the actual facts underlying the fifth 
charge is substantially correct and that the charge therefore 


falls. 
Sixth Charge (Situation Three) 


On March 30, 1938, Dr. John C. Johnson was called to the office 
of the President oF the college, at which time he was reminded 
of the conference of September 9, and it was stated to him that the 
President of the college was making plans for the selection of the 
faculty for the coming college year. It was pointed out that the 
constituted authorities of the college were not concerned as to what 
plans he had in mind; that the only concern they had was that 
there should be no misunderstanding. At this point, Dr. Johnson 
stated that he had decided to remain at the West Chester State 
Teachers College. He was then informed that the renewal of 
his contract would not be recommended to the Board of Trustees 
of the college. This was in accord with the conference of Septem- 
ber 9, 1937. Dr. Johnson asked upon what charges he was being 
dismissed, and was given to understand that the definite reasons 
already presented to him were sufficient justification—reasons 
which indicated his unwillingness to follow the administrative 
policies or procedures of the college, and his actual acts of in- 
subordination. 


The foregoing paragraph appears to be a summary of Presi- 
dent Swope’s action, rather than a charge against Dr. Johnson. 
It may be treated as a claim that due notice was given Dr. John- 
son. Hence this is an appropriate point for tracing the events 
immediately leading to the dismissal. 

Dr. Johnson insists that not until the interview of March 30, 
1938 did the President tell him that his connection with the 
college was to terminate at the close of the current year. If 
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this be true, the notice was unreasonably late. According to 
Dr. Johnson, he asked the President why he was being dismissed 
and received the reply: ‘We won’t go into that.” The inter- 
view then ended, and Dr. Johnson says that not until the publica- 
tion of the President’s statement on May 12 was he informed of 
the reasons for his dismissal. The evidence indicates that there 
was no timely specification of grounds for discharge. 

As to a hearing, President Swope sent with his letter of July 5, 
1938, to the chairman of the investigating committee, a statement 
or memorandum the relevant passage of which says: 


The President of the Board of Trustees... informed Dr. 
Johnson more than a year before his dismissal . . . that he could 
yg ae | his grievance in a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees. While Dr. Johnson did not see the 
Board officially at any time, he met three members of the Board of 
Trustees unofficially, and they heard his case as did Mr. Cann. 


The reference here is obviously to Dr. Johnson’s interview of 
June, 1937, with Mr. Cann. According to Dr. Johnson, on April 
3, 1938, Dr. Scattergood, Mr. Wood, and Dr. Farrell of the 
Board of Trustees met him at Dr. Scattergood’s home for a hear- 
ing regarding his dismissal, which was stipulated by Dr. Scatter- 
good to be informal and unofficial. At this time, according to 
Dr. Johnson, they offered to give him the highest recommenda- 
tions to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and to 
others if he did not bring outside pressure to bear. In the opinion 
of the committee, meeting three members of the Board “unoffi- 
cially” does not and can not constitute a proper hearing. Further- 
more, Messrs. Hoskins and Scattergood of the Board expressed 
to the committee their vehement disapproval of faculty members’ 
being so heard directly by members of the Board of Trustees. 
Even if this feeling is not shared by the whole Board, the com- 
mittee feels that it casts serious question upon the President’s 
claim that a proper hearing occurred in the Johnson case. On the 
whole evidence, the committee finds that there was no proper 
hearing. 

Subsequent to the events of March 30, 1938 and at about a time 
when the neighboring Coatesville newspaper contained reports 
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of student and faculty unrest and adverse criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the college, Dr. Johnson appealed for advice and 
aid to the Reverend Mr. Dilts, the minister of the church in which 
Dr. Johnson was a trustee and leader of a men’s class. The com- 
mittee is not prepared to say that this appeal was a wise step, but 
believes Dr. Johnson thought it proper and necessary. The 
Reverend Mr. Dilts conferred with President Swope on April 15, 
unsuccessfully attempting to effect a reconciliation, and in a ser- 
mon on May 8 denounced the administration of the College. 
He was also instrumental in organizing a Citizens’ Educational 
Committee to transmit petitions in support of Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Sherman to the Board of Trustees and to the American 
Association of University Professors. On May 6, 1938, several 
members of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania (mem- 
bers of the American Association of University Professors) inter- 
viewed President Swope on their own initiative in support of Dr. 
Johnson, having the previous day circulated a petition that the 
whole matter be investigated by an impartial body before sum- 
mary action was taken. Other members of the faculty of the 
University conferred later with President Swope, again on their 
own initiative. The committee finds that the sentiment of the 
community was divided over the controversy. Needless to say, 
with such a division, there was much talk, and on May 11, 1938, 
Dr. Johnson published in the local newspaper a statement to allay 
rumors of his alleged non-cooperation. Here again the com- 
mittee is not prepared to defend the wisdom of his action, but does 
find that he took the step in good faith, in what he deemed self- 
protection, and without desire to increase the difficulties of the 
situation. This publication led to his immediate dismissal by the 
Board of Trustees at a special meeting on May 11, 1938. The 
material resolution recorded was as follows: 


It is moved and seconded and unanimously voted upon by all 
the properly elected Trustees that for the best interests of the 
West Chester State Teachers College the contract of John C. 
Johnson shall be terminated forthwith with full salary to the 
end of said contract and that he be requested and ordered to 
sever all his connections with the college and further that he 
absent himself from the college campus without delay. 
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The committee finds some evidence of personal incompatibility 
between President Swope and Dr. Johnson, but no evidence of 
professional insubordination on Dr. Johnson’s part. The com- 
mittee was presented with no evidence in disparagement of Dr. 
Johnson’s teaching or scholarly ability. It will be difficult for 
the college to replace him with a man of like caliber. 


General Conclusions 


(1) The committee concludes that the procedure by which 
the dismissals of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Sherman were accomplished 
constituted a violation of good academic practice. President 
Swope’s personal antipathy weighed heavily in the Johnson case, 
and probably to some degree in the Sherman case. President 
Swope appears to have difficulty in maintaining an impersonal and 
objective attitude. 

(2) The committee has been informed repeatedly of rumors 
that undesirable political pressures play an important part in the 
administration of West Chester State Teachers College, but 
investigation of these rumors was not within the scope of the 
committee’s assignment. 

(3) The committee is, however, clearly of the opinion that 
under the Pennsylvania laws, as now administered, tenure in the 
State Teachers Colleges is at the mercy of the immediate adminis- 
trations of those institutions. A change in the statutes or at least 
in their application, looking toward greater administrative re- 
sponsibility and more secure academic tenure, is much to be 
desired. 

(4) The committee finds that the present administration in 
the West Chester State Teachers College has exercised its powers 
in dictatorial fashion. The committee’s own experiences, and a 
considerable body of evidence presented to it by letter, indicate 
what may properly be described as a habit of intrigue on the 
part of the administration, with consequent lack of confidence 
between the faculty on one side and the President and Trustees 
on the other. The incident of the Department of Geography and 
the devious handling of the President’s relations with Dr. John- 
son are illustrations of this behavior. The committee has re- 
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ceived other evidence of such behavior. A further illustration 
is the indirectness displayed by the President and the Trustees 
in their dealings with the General Secretary of the Association 
and the investigating committee. The unwillingness of faculty 
members and students, and even alumni, to give evidence to or 
have their names used by the committee indicates a fear of aca- 
demic, social, and business reprisals. The President, in the 
opinion of the committee, has permitted personal vindictiveness 
to affect his administrative methods. His most definite written 
statement of policy is unsatisfactory. This is the memorandum 
concerning tenure of faculty members sent the committee with the 
letter quoted above on pages Soand 51. Part of this memorandum, 
which concerns itself specifically with the Johnson case, has already 
been quoted on page 68. The general sections of the memorandum 
read thus: 


1. What is the period of notice given a faculty member of 
non-renewal of contract or of dismissal? 

At least sixty days notice before the termination of a contract 
has always been given at the West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege. In many cases the period of notice for either dismissal or 
termination 1 reredion has been much longer than the period 
stated above. 

2. What opportunity does a faculty member have to state his 
grievances? 

A faculty member has the right always to present his grievances 
to the Head of his Department, and through him to the President 
of the College, or to present them directly to the President of the 
College. It has been made clear to faculty members, when they 
have had grievances, that if misunderstandings are not adjusted 
satisfactorily in conference with the President of the institution, 
said grievances should be incorporated in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. When a faculty member 
has wished to discuss notification of the termination of his con- 
tract, or his dismissal, with the members of the Board of Trustees, 
he has felt free to do so, and has held such discussions with mem- 


bers of the Board. 


Sixty days is not sufficient notice for fair termination of any aca- 
demic appointment. The President’s statement suggests that 
any contract may be terminated upon such notice. Whatever 
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the legality of such summary procedure may be, it is not in keep- 
ing with good academic practice to terminate without adequate 
notice, specification of charges, and hearing, the appointment of 
a teacher who has passed beyond a probationary period. What 
the President says about provisions for hearings falls short of the 
normal and proper requirements because discussion with members 
of the Board of Trustees is obviously intended to be informal and 
unofficial. In actual fact at the West Chester Teachers College, 
it would appear from Dr. Johnson’s experiences that a teacher 
who approaches the Trustees, even unofficially, is likely to find 
himself charged with insubordination. Having that risk in mind, 
the committee finds that no proper security of tenure, even for 
professors of long and distinguished service, exists in the College. 
(5) The committee can not see how any but a servile type of 
teacher would be happy in an institution where the ideals and 
practices are such as prevail in the West Chester State Teachers 
College. So much is needed in the way of separation of academic 
and administrative problems from personal antipathies, of more 
satisfactory administrative methods, and of fostering a spirit of 
confidence and mutual trust, that the committee doubts whether 
real progress can be made without thorough renovation. For 
these reasons the committee recommends that consideration be 
given at the next annual meeting of the Association to the placing 
of the present administration of West Chester State Teachers 

College upon the list of censured administrations. 
B. W. KunkeE., Chairman 


Duncan G. Foster 
Joun B. Zinn 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chairman. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS IN 1939 


The Federal Revenue Act of 1938 includes a large number of 
changes in the substance and administration of the income tax. 
One or two of these changes are important to teachers, and are 
noted in the following comments. At the time of writing, Treas- 
ury Regulations 94 are still the outstanding official explanation of 
the Federal income tax. New Regulations have been prepared 
and are in the hands of the printer. It seems likely that these 
will be published about February 1, 1939. They should be con- 
sulted on doubtful questions in connection with income tax returns 
made during the current year. Copies of the Regulations can 
often be obtained gratuitously from local collectors of internal 
revenue, and may also be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at a nominal price. Teachers 
whose problems necessitate detailed study should examine one or 
more of the several Federal tax services. At least one tax service 
will usually be found in any bank, or in any business or law school 
library. 

The comments herein are arranged to follow the items of the 
individual income tax returns. Form 1040 A for net incomes not 
exceeding $5000 and derived exclusively from salaries, wages, 
dividends, interest, and annuities, and Form 1040 for net incomes 
derived from any other source, or net incomes from salaries, 
wages, dividends, interest, and annuities amounting to more than 
$5000. Where capital gains or losses are to be returned, Form 
1040 must be used. See General Instructions (B) accompanying 
Form 1040 A. Instructions for filling out the return blanks are 
now printed on separate sheets sent with the blanks, and should 
be read carefully even by those taxpayers whose limited incomes 
permit the use of Form 1040 A. The official instructions for 
Form 1040 are more nearly complete than those for Form 1040 A. 

Salaries and Other Compensation for Personal Services (Item 1 
of both return blanks). During 1938 the whole question of im- 
munity of state salaries from Federal taxation was reopened to 
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vigorous debate. It has become doubtful, in view of the tone of 
certain recent judicial pronouncements, whether the salaries of 
professors and other officers in state colleges and universities are 
immune from Federal income tax. On this point the instruction 
sheets take a carefully qualified attitude. They include among 
exempt items: “Compensation paid by a State or political sub- 
division thereof to its officers or employees for services rendered 
if such compensation is constitutionally exempt from Federal taxa- 
tion; ...”” (Emphasis supplied.) See instructions for Form 1040 A. 
General Instruction (G), paragraph (4), and instructions for Form 
1040, General Instructions J, paragraph 2 (e). In his interests of 
frank disclosure, it is desirable for any teacher in a state institution 
who claims that his teaching compensation is immune from Federal 
tax to make a return disclosing this income as non-taxable. See 
Schedule H of Form 1040 A, columns 4 and §; and Schedule I of 
Form 1040. An important question for many teachers has been 
whether they must include, as part of their gross income, contri- 
butions made by the institutions which they serve for the purchase 
of deferred retirement annuities. The Treasury has ruled that 
such contributions do not constitute income constructively re- 
ceived by the teachers in the years during which the contributions 
are made, and therefore need not be reported as part of gross in- 
come for those years. See the discussion in the Bulletin, March, 
1935, pp. 268 ef seg.; also 1. T. 2874, XIV-1 C. B. 49.! For ex- 
penses properly deductible from gross salaries and the like, consult 
Specific Instruction 1 for Form 1040 A or 1040 and the article by 
Professor Roswell Magill in the Bulletin, February, 1932, pp. 
146-147. Refer also to the comment below under the heading of 
Rents and Royalties. 

Dividends (Item 2 of both 1040 A and 1040). Under the 
Revenue Act of 1938 dividends continue subject to normal tax a 
well as surtax. 

Interest (Items 3 and 4 of 1040 A; 3, 4, and § of 1040). Interest 
on such Federal securities as Liberty Bonds does not appear in 
1040 A because this interest is subject to surtax only (see Item 25 
of 1040). For the handling of interest from tax-free convenant 


‘ 1“C, B.” means the Internal Revenue Bulletin in its semi-annual cumulative 
orm, 
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bonds see, in addition to Item 4 of both return blanks, Item 18 of 
1040 A and Item 32 of 1040. 

Annuities (Item § of 1040 A and Item 11 of 1040). The taxa- 
tion of annuities affects many retired professors. See instructions 
for 1040 A, Specific Instructions, paragraph 5, requiring the 
return of “amounts received as an annuity under an annuity or 
endowment contract to the extent of 3 percent of the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for such annuity,” coupled with 
exclusion from gross income of the remainder of the amounts re- 
ceived, until the aggregate exclusions equal the aggregate premi- 
ums or consideration paid; thereafter the entire amount received 
must be included in gross income. The full statutory provision 
will be found in Revenue Act of 1938, §22 (b) (2). The Treas- 
ury has ruled that where a retirement annuity has been pur- 
chased partly by deductions from a teacher’s salary and partly by 
contributions from the employing institution, the amount con- 
tributed by the teacher himself constitutes “the aggregate premi- 
ums or consideration paid,” and the amount contributed by the 
employer shall not be treated as part of such “aggregate premi- 
ums or consideration paid.” See I. T. 2874, XIV-1 C. B. 49. 
Carnegie pensions have been ruled non-taxable, as gifts or gratuities. 

Partnership, Etc., Income (Item 6 of 1040). This is not deemed 
of particular interest to professors. 

Income from Fiduciaries (Item 7 of 1040). Here the recipient 
if in any doubt should be able to obtain the necessary information 
and advice from the fiduciary. 

Rents and Royalties (Item 8 of 1040). The return blanks are 
largely self-explanatory, but professorial authors will find them- 
selves faced with an interesting problem as to when so-called 
“royalties” are earned income. See Magill, op. cit. supra at 
p. 146; and G. C. M. 236, VI-2 C. B. 27. 

Business or Professional Income (Item 9 of 1040). No comment 
is made with respect to this type of income, as it will not usually 
appear in a professor’s return. 

Gain or Loss from Sale or Exchange of Capital Assets (Item 10 of 
1040). The Revenue Act of 1938 contains very important new 
provisions bearing upon this type of income or deduction. See 
instructions for Form 1040, Specific Instructions, instruction Io. 
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It must be remembered that for an individual a loss is not de- 
ductible unless suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in a trans- 
action entered into for profit, or (3) from fires, storms, shipwreck, 
or other like casualty, or from theft. Revenue Act of 1938, 
§23 (e). It should also be noted that deductions may not be 
taken for losses from sales or exchanges of property directly or 
indirectly between members of a family. Revenue Act of 1938, 
§24 (b) (1) (A). 

Other Income (Item 11 of 1040). See discussion of Annuities 
above. 

Deductions (Items 7-10 of 1040 A; and 13-18 of 1040). Consult 
the instructions, Professor Magill’s article already referred to, and 
G. C. M. 11654, XII-1 C. B. 250. 

Computation of Tax (Items 12-20 of 1040 A; and 21-34 of 
1040). Most of these items require no special comment. The 
personal exemption of husband and wife making separate returns 
may be taken in full by either or divided between them. Here 
the taxpayers’ object will be to produce the greatest saving. 
Since this exemption applies against surtax as well as normal tax, 
it should as a rule go to that spouse whose income runs into the 
higher surtax bracket. 

Questions (numbered 1-§ on 1040 A; and 1-7 on 1040). Witha 
single exception these questions are self-explanatory or adequately 
covered by the instructions. That exception is question 4 on both 
forms. With respect to this question, husbands and wives who 
make joint returns should read carefully instructions for Form 
1040, General Instructions A, paragraph 4; Specific Instructions 
10, paragraph headed “Application of section 117 in the case of 
husband and wife;” and Specific Instructions 26, last sentence. 
Spouses in the community property states often find separate 
returns particularly beneficial, because community income can 
thus be split and reduced to lower income tax brackets. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER’ 


The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1938, is submitted by the Treas- 
urer as her report for the year. The accounts of the Association 
for 1938 have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C.P.A., 
of the George Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure, 1937-1938 
(from January 1 through December 31) 


INCOME 1937 1938 

EXPENDITURE 
Salary of General Secretary................... $ 7,083.31 $ 7,250.008 
Salary of Associate Secretary.................. 2,291.65 2,291 .69 
Salaries of  1433§6.§0 14,110.98 
President’s Office and Treasurer's Honorarium . 200 381 . 70° 
Stationery and Supplies (including printing and 

3,049.55 2,486. 597 
Telephone and Telegraph..................... 390.69 382.67 
Taxes, Insurance, and Auditor................. 597.49 803 . 60° 
Furniture and Equipment..................... 86.05 224.67 
Bulletin Printing and Mailing................. 9,047.10 8,516.41" 
Bulletin Review and Editorial................ eee 
Bulletin Editorial Assistance................... 749.97" 
588.88 418.81 


50.00% 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued) 


Other Committees (exclusive of A, E, G, +e and 
T) Field... 

Annual Meeting Travel. 

Council Travel 

Officers and Delegates Travel.... 

American Council on Education...... 

International Conference. 

Chapter Rebate. . 

Chapter to Bulletin. 


Total Current Expenditure. . $49,251.66 
Surplus or Deficit —$1,819.11 
Cost per Member 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities, 1938 


Checking Account:!” 
Balance, January 1, 1938. 
Added: Current Income 49,522.63 


$51,199.67 
Less: Expenditures for 1938.......... 46,653.52 
Transfer to Savings Account........ 4150.00 


47,803.52 
Balance, December 31, 1938 
Savings Accounts:!” 
Balance, January 1, 1938...... $ 5,500.00 


Deposited during 1938 16,150.00 


$ 21,650.00 
15,000.00 


Balance, December 31, 1938 
Committee T Grant:'” 
Grant Received. . 


Less: Bupendiveres he 1998. 


Balance, December 31, 1938 


565.68 326.1318 
404.18 313-77 
2,250.37 2,381.40 
114.71 83.71 
100.00 100.00 
25.40 
1,768.59 
363.0018 
$46,653.52 
+$2,869.11 
$3.41 
= 
Withdrawn during 1938.............. 
$ 210.97 
113.64 
e.......... $ 97.33 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


SUMMARY (Continued) 


Committee Q Grant:!” 
Grant Received............ 
Less: Expenditures for 1938. 


Balance, December 31, 1938.......... 


Life Membership Fund:!” 
Balance, January 1, 1938 $ 1,722.54 
Added in 1938 28.30 
Interest added 34.84 


1,785.68 
184.00 


Balance, December 31, 1938.......... $ 1,601.68 


Total Assets $12,364.17 


Explanatory Notes 


It should be understood that the allowances for committee field work cover 
only those expenses the committees incur outside the Association’s Washington 
office, including travel expenses, legal advice, postage, and stenographic assistance. 
A large part of the expenses of the Washington office listed in this report as telephone 
and telegraph, stationery and supplies, salaries of assistants, and salary of General 
Secretary represent expenditures and services devoted to the work of these com- 
mittees. This is particularly true of the work of Committee A. 


1 Presented at the Council meeting December 28, 1938, using estimated figures. 

2? Increase due to larger membership. 

3 Increase due to larger amount of advertising secured. 

4 The system of voluntary contributions was inaugurated in 1938. 

§ Increase authorized at spring Council meeting. 

* A Treasurer’s Honorarium and an increase in the President's office were authorized by 
the Council. 

7 Decrease due largely to fewer Council and chapter letters. 

® Decrease due to fact that large supply of postage purchased in 1937 was used in 1938. 

* Increase due to increase in unemployment tax from 2% to 3%. 

1© An increase of $150 in the budget allowance was authorized at spring Council meeting 
for replacing typewriters. 

11 Decrease due to one less issue of Bulletin. 

12 A budget authorization voted at spring Council meeting. 

13 Increase due to greater Committee A activity. 

14 A budget authorization voted at spring Council meeting. 

1% Decrease due to Committee T and Committee Q working under separate grants in 1938. 

16 Included in budget to cover 1937 subscriptions to the Bulletin, which were requested by 
chapters before chapter rebate was discontinued. 

17 The Savings Accounts and the Life Membership Fund are deposited in the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The checking account and the committee 
grants are deposited with the American Security & Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 


FLorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 


880.99 
$ 619.01 
Transferred to Current Income....... 
: 
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Chapter Bulletin Subscriptions 


At the meeting of the Council held in connection with the annual 
meeting at Chicago, Illinois, on December 26-28, it was voted to 
reduce the price of chapter subscriptions for college and university 
administrative officers and trustees from $1.00 to fifty cents a year. 
This action becomes effective with the 1939 subscriptions. 


Regional and State Meetings 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A dinner meeting of chapters in the Cleveland area was held on 
Friday, December 2, 1938, at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, with the chapter at this institution acting as host. Professor 
Harvey Walker of the Ohio State University, member of Commit- 
tee E for Region 6, and Professor A. C. Cole of Western Reserve 
University, member of the Council of the Association, spoke on the 
aims of the organization. In the absence of Professor Carl F. 
Wittke of Oberlin College a symposium was held on the subject 
“Good College Teaching and How Do You Know It Is.” Those 
participating in the discussion were Professor F. T. Carleton of 
Case School of Applied Science, and Professors Meribeth Cameron, 
James C. Gray, and Herbert G. Espy of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Forty-six members and guests from the chapters at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Case School of Applied Science, and Western Re- 
serve University were in attendance. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was Professor F. M. K. Foster, president of the chapter at 
Western Reserve University. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The Iowa Conference of University Professors held a meeting 
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on November 5 at Des Moines, with representatives present from 
Carleton, Cornell, Grinnell, Iowa State and Simpson Colleges, 
Drake University, and the State University of Iowa. The main 
address was made by Dean Lindsey Blayney of Carleton College 
on the importance of democracy and academic freedom. Dean 
Blayney emphasized the position that freedom of speech as the 
cornerstone of American government should count college ad- 
ministrators as its first-line defenders. He pointed out that the 
presence of autocracy has an unwholesome effect on students, for 
whom college is not merely preparation for life, but life itself. 

Reports were then made of faculty-administration relations at 
Drake University, Cornell College, and Grinnell College. On this 
subject Professor H. S. Conard of Grinnell College, the presiding 
officer of the meeting, outlined what he hoped would be the ac- 
tivity of the state committee of the Iowa Conference in coopera- 
tion with the American Association of University Professors in 
its present study of the Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government. 

The minutes of this meeting have been circulated in mimeo- 
graphed form to chapters in the state. 


Greeley, Colorado 


A regional meeting was held at the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley on November 25, 1938, with Association 
members present from the University of Wyoming, the Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the Colorado 
State College of Education, and the University of Colorado. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Arthur of the University of Colorado, member of the 
Council of the Association, described the work of the national 
Council. He emphasized the importance of membership in the 
Association as the one national organization of college and uni- 
versity teachers which has set the standards of academic freedom 
and tenure for more than twenty years. Professor Charles F. 
Metz of the Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts then gave a review of the work of past and present committees 
of the Association with special consideration of Committee A. 
He stressed the fact that published reports of this committee 
represent only a very small part of its labors. 


| | 
| 
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The subject of the work of chapters was discussed by Professor 
J. G. Hodgson, president of the chapter at Colorado State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, who described the program of 
that chapter for the current year under the general subject “What 
the Faculty Owes the College.” Professor Hodgson reported that 
excellent attendance at the meetings results from notices sent out 
with lists of suggested readings under such titles as “What Is a 
College Education?” and “What Are Our Functions as College 
Teachers?” —these topics serving as subjects for round-table dis- 
cussions. 

After the formal papers a general discussion followed in which 
most of those present participated. The meeting was arranged and 
presided over by Professor Frank E. E. Germann of the University 
of Colorado, member of Committee E on Organization and Con- 
duct of Chapters for Region 13. 


Greencastle, Indiana 


A meeting of the Indiana Chapters was held on December 3 at 
Greencastle, with the chapter at DePauw University acting as 
host. Ninety-two representatives were present from Franklin, 
Hanover, Wabash, Indiana State Teachers, and St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods Colleges, and Butler, DePauw, Indiana, and Purdue Uni- 
versities. At the morning session representatives of the colleges 
took part in a panel discussion on ‘“The Opportunities of the 
American Association of University Professors in Indiana.” The 
principal address of this session was on “Regional Problems” by 
Professor J. M. Hughes of Northwestern University, member of 
Committee E for Region 7. A luncheon meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, President of DePauw University. Dr. 
Wildman urged professors to join in opposing autocracy and dic- 
tatorship everywhere, from the classroom to national politics. He 
stressed the responsibilities that academic freedom entails, and 
asked college teachers to cooperate with administrative officials in 
promoting efficient and inspirational teaching. 

In the afternoon session Professor W. W. Cook of the North- 
western University School of Law spoke on “Problems Before the 
National Association.” Professor Cook quoted from and com- 
mented on the statement on academic freedom and tenure recently 
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formulated by representatives of this Association and of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. At this session also there was a 
discussion on our Association’s relations with teachers’ unions. 

Arrangements for the meeting were in charge of Professor 
Herold T. Ross of the host chapter. It was voted to hold a similar 
meeting in 1939 at Terre Haute with the chapter at Indiana State 
Teachers College as host. 


Toledo, Ohio 


A regional meeting for Ohio and Michigan, attended by about 
100 members representing 12 chapters in the two states, was 
held at Toledo, on December 3 with the chapter at the University 
of Toledo as host. In the morning session President Philip C. Nash 
of the University welcomed the members and invited them to in- 
spect the facilities of the institution. Professor Henry R. Kreider 
of the University described the advantages of such regional meet- 
ings with special reference to the opportunity afforded for ex- 
change of ideas among small groups representing several chapters. 

At this session Professor Harvey Walker of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, member of Committee E, discussed the question “What 
Contributions Can Local Chapters Make?” He described the 
valuable services that different chapters have rendered in solving 
faculty and administrative problems. President H. E. Simmons of 
the University of Akron then spoke on ‘““The American Association 
of University Professors as Seen Through the Eyes of an Adminis- 
trator,” discussing with appreciation the substantial help which 
has been accorded him by the chapter of his institution and speak- 
ing in general of the services which any chapter may give to 
administrations. 

At the luncheon meeting the speaker was Professor Mark H. 
Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, president of the Associa- 
tion. His subject was “Laziness, Incompetence, and Tenure.” 
Professor Ingraham outlined the problems involved in dealing 
with the inefficient and indifferent teacher and suggested that five 
or six years of teaching or research be set as a probationary period 
before institutions accord indefinite tenure to staff members. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a round-table discussion 
of “Faculty Participation in University and College Policy and 
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Administration” with Professor Robert E. Mathews of The Ohio 
State University as chairman. The participants in the discussion 
were Dr. H. E. Simmons, President of the University of Akron; Dr. 
P. C. Nash, President of the University of Toledo; Professor A. C. 
Cole, Western Reserve University; Professor F. E. Ray, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Professor L. S. Foltz, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Professor J. J. Sherman, Wayne University; Professors O. G. 
Jones and Ivan Zarobski, University of Toledo. 


Chapter Activities 


Berea College. The chapter’s program for the present academic 
year includes nine meetings, five of which consist mainly of lectures 
by faculty members on subjects of scholarly interest, and which 
are open to the public. The other four are discussion meetings 
for chapter members only. The general subject of these meetings 
is the aims of Berea College as a liberal arts institution. 


Iowa State College. At the chapter meeting on October 3 Pro- 
fessors Marshall R. Beard and George C. Robinson of the Iowa 
State Teachers College presented a report of the recently estab- 
lished Senate at their institution. This newly organized body, 
it was explained, has assumed most of the duties previously per- 
formed by the faculty as a whole, and is proving a more efficient 
expression of faculty opinion. Since the establishment of the 
Senate, cooperation between administration and faculty is reported 
as more cordial than ever before. 

At the same meeting Professor E. S. Allen, member of Com- 
mittee E on the Organization and Conduct of Chapters for Region 
9, described recent visits to institutions in this territory. An 
account of the proceedings of the meeting was circulated in mimeo- 
graphed form to chapter members. 


Linfield College. The chapter, which was organized last year, 
has been giving careful, systematic attention to the initiation of 
constructive programs. At a special meeting for determining the 
activities for the current year it was proposed that monthly 
forums be held on subjects important to the faculty and that the 


| 
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relations of administration and faculty receive extended con- 
sideration. Twelve topics for discussion have been circulated 
among chapter members. Among these are listed “Tenure,” 
“Teaching Loads,” “Relation of Faculty to College Government,” 
and “The History and Policies of the American Association of 
University Professors.” 


University of Louisville. At a dinner meeting of the chapter 
on November 30 a round-table discussion was held on “‘The Place 
and Function of Faculties in College and University Government.” 
Members present expressed the unanimous opinion that the study 
of this problem is a highly important project for the Association; 
and the majority voted in favor of having Committee T make a 
comprehensive survey of the “governmental set-ups” of as many 
institutions as possible with a view to publishing the results. 


University of Minnesota. This chapter, which is the largest in 
the country with 297 members, began in November to publish 


in mimeographed form the “Minnesota Chapter Notes.” The 
contents include brief comments on articles in the current issues 
of the Bulletin of the Association and terse questions about the 
views of members on policies of the Association and on chapter 
activities. Concise reports of such activities in progress are also 
noted. It is hoped that this publication can be maintained on a 
monthly schedule. 

The first chapter meeting of the current year on December 7 is 
reported as “large, enthusiastic, and successful.” 


University of New Hampshire. A luncheon meeting of the 
chapter on December 15 featured a discussion of the Bulletin of 
the Carnegie Foundation on The Student and His Knowledge, 
copies of the summary and conclusions of which were supplied 
to each member. Several chapter meetings this year will be 
devoted to an analysis of this subject. A report was made of the 
organization of a sub-group to cooperate with the work of Com- 
mittee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government. 
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Northwestern University. The main business of the dinner 
meeting on October 28, attended by about 100 members, was the 
presentation of the report of the Committee on Local Procedure 
appointed last spring to study the new statutes of the University 
in relation to the findings of Committee T of the Association. 
Various members of the chapter committee analyzed carefully the 
several relevant sections of the statutes, pointing out omissions 
of provisions relating to academic freedom and tenure and to 
participation of the faculty in university government. A resolu- 
tion was then unanimously passed urging the University Senate 
to elect a representative faculty committee for conferring with 
the Board of Trustees on revision of the statutes in those par- 
ticulars specified in the resolution. 


University of Southern California. That the chapter has a par- 
ticularly important purpose to serve, since no other opportunity 
is provided for free discussion among faculty members, was em- 
phasized at a luncheon meeting of the chapter on November 9. 
Among the matters of business transacted at the meeting was the 
authorization of a committee to cooperate with Committee T of 
the Association and the consideration of the question of asking the 
administration for a statement of attitude toward the principles of 
tenure formulated by the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the Association of American Colleges. 


Wesleyan University. The program of the first meeting of 
the chapter for the current academic year held on November 1, 
1938, included constructive discussion of a number of important 
questions. It was voted to appoint a committee to cooperate with 
the work of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government of the Association. The sub- 
ject of reading periods at various institutions was then analyzed 
with particular relation to the current practice at the university. 
Another subject of discussion was the load, teaching and other- 
wise, carried by faculty members at Wesleyan. This meeting, it 
is reported, “served to bring the problems home to the members 
and clarify their minds with reference to them.... Those present 
favored more meetings of this sort.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Current Registration in Higher Institutions 


The registration in §77 approved institutions of higher education 
for the current academic year is 822,891 full-time students. This 
figure is an increase of 6.6% over the corresponding enrolment for 
1937. The grand total, which includes part-time and summer- 
school registration for 1938 in the same $77 institutions, is 1,259,- 
973, which is approximately the same increase over the figure for 
1937. Every state in the union reports an increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

These statistics have been compiled by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
President of the University of Cincinnati, and are reported by 
him in the article “Statistics of Registration in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, 1938” in School and Society, December 17, 1938. 
Extensive tables, graphs, and analyses are included in this article. 


Carnegie Corporation, Annual Report 


The report of the Corporation for the fiscal year 1937-1938 records 
a distribution of funds totaling $3,830,135. Of this amount 
$571,600 was given for library interests; $180,500 for adult edu- 
cation; $646,125 for the arts; $554,660 for research studies and 
publications, and $1,877,250 for general educational programs. 
During the year 1329 proposals were considered of which 224 
received favorable consideration. 

In this report Dr. F. P. Keppel, president of the Corporation, 
notes ‘‘a growing desire on the part of the thoughtful public for 
some understanding of fundamental educational problems” and 
he states that educational technicians “like all technicians tend 
to think first of influencing one another, and easily slip into the use 
of a technical jargon which is confusing and exasperating not only 
to the layman but also to the educator of broader interests. The 
educational evangelists are also responsible for much confusion 
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and misunderstanding. Particularly in view of what is going on 
before our eyes elsewhere in the world today, every American 
must welcome the fullest discussion of the relations between our 
education and our social order. He must wish to hear and to 
understand both those who in all sincerity would assign to educa- 
tion and to educators a much more active part in influencing that 
order, as well as those of opposite opinion. Unfortunately the 
utterances of the educational evangelists are today often just 
about as cryptic as those of the educational technicians.” 

A grant of special interest to higher education is reported as 
made to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing for a study of graduate education, to be carried on in coopera- 
tion with the deans of five (unnamed) graduate schools. In 
explanation of this grant Dr. Keppel says: “For long years, the 
graduate school has been the sacred cow in American education,” 
and has been “worshipped rather than studied, understood, and 
improved. ... It is fair to ask how well the graduate school of 
today is functioning as a center of scholarly inquiry, and in the 
preparation of the oncoming generation of trained inquirers.” 


College Entrance Examination Board 


The Bulletin of General Information Tests of April 15, 1939, of 
the Board describes the regulations governing the administration 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Scholastic Achievement 
Test. Applications for these examinations should be filed with the 
Executive Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
431 West 117th Street, New York, New York, not later than 
March 25, 1939. Information may be obtained from the Board 
at the above address. 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Annual Report 


The reports of the secretary and of the treasurer of the Founda- 
tion for 1937-38 consist chiefly of the record of the holders of the 
fellowships with descriptions of their projects and finished pro- 
ductions during the past two years. 
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Pan American Day 


In view of the proclamation by the President of the United 
States setting April 14 of each year as Pan American Day, the 
Pan American Union announces extensive materials available 
without cost to teachers or group leaders as aids to the intelligent 
observance of this Day. A list of the materials and other infor- 


mation may be secured from the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


New York City Regional Meeting 


As the Bulletin goes to press, announcement is received of a 
meeting of chapters in the metropolitan area of New York City, 
to be held at the Faculty Club, Columbia University, on March 20. 
An afternoon session at 4 0’clock and a dinner meeting at 7 o’clock 
are now planned. The two principal subjects for discussion 
tentatively selected are “Appointment and Retention of College 
Teachers” and “Less Known Activities of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors.” All members of the Association 
are cordially invited to attend the meetings. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article [II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of members: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or 
investigator who holds, and for two years has held, a position of 
teaching or research in a university or college (not including inde- 
pendent junior colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in 
the discretion of the,Council in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may 
be nominated for membership in the Association. At the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on Admissions, service in foreign institu- 
tions may also be counted toward the two-year requirement. 

3. Junior Members. Any university or college teacher or 
investigator who is eligible for active membership, except in 
respect to length of service, and any person who is, or within the 
past five years has been, a graduate student is eligible for nomina- 
tion as a junior member. Junior members shall be transferred 
to active membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate members shall include those members who, 
‘ceasing to be eligible for active or junior membership, because 
their work has become primarily administrative, are transferred 
with the approval of the Council to associate membership. 

5. Any active member retiring for age from a position in 
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teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request and 
with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus Membership. 

6. Associate, emeritus, and junior members shall have the 
right of attendance at the annual meetings of the Association 
without the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing 
provisions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article I1I—Officers 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, 
and a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually, but if in any 
year the terms of the President and both Vice-Presidents expire 
simultaneously, one of the latter may be designated by the Coun- 
cil to serve an additional year. The terms of the officers shall ex- 
pire at the closing session of the annual meeting, or thereafter on 
the election of successors, except that terms of retiring members 
of the Council shall not expire until the close of the last session of 
the Council held in connection with the annual meeting. 

3. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall ordinarily be 
elected by a majority vote of the active members present and 
voting at the annual meeting, but on request of one-fifth of these 
members a proportional vote shall be taken in the manner pre- 
scribed in Article X. The vote for elective members of the Council 
shall be taken in accordance with the “single transferable vote” 
system, #. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate casting it shall 
indicate his preferences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the 
names of the nominees for each district; and in case no candidate 
in a district has received a majority of first choices, the ballots 
of whichever candidate in that district has the smallest number of 
first choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second 
choices indicated on such ballots; and thus the distribution of 
ballots in each district shall-proceed until in each district some 
candidate secures a majority of all votes cast, whereupon such 
candidate shall be declared elected. On the demand of one-fifth 
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of the active members present and voting a proportional vote for 
Council members shall be taken in the manner prescribed in 
Article X. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re- 
election to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the 
office. In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall 
have power to fill it until the next annual meeting and such an 
appointee shall be eligible for continuance by election at that time. 


Article I1V—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admissions, the number and 
mode of appointment of which shall be determined by the Council. 

2. Nominations for active and junior membership may be made 
to the General Secretary of the Association by any three members 
of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Budl/etin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admissions. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admissions shall become mem- 
bers of the Association upon payment of the annual dues. No 
nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty days after 
its publication in the Bulletin. 

5. On fulfilling the requirements of Article II, a junior member 
may, on recommendation of the Committee on Admissions, be 
transferred to active membership. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, with 
thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association, 
in which the responsible management of the Association and the 
control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
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the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting be elected a life member of the Council. 
The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall have 
power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current expendi- 
tures of the Association. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It 
shall deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the 
time, place, and program of the annual and of any special meetings 
of the Association. It shall present a written report to the Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting. It shall have authority to dele- 
gate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not less 
than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and 
report on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 
(See By-Law 11.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Association and at least at one other 
time during each year. The members present at any meeting 
duly called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also 
transact business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the 
Association. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each active member shall pay four dollars and each asso- 
ciate or junior member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues, and no member who is in default shall be qualified to 
exercise any privileges of membership. 

2. Emeritus members shall pay no dues. 

3. Non-payment of dues by an active, associate, or junior mem- 
ber for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a case a 
member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of arrears.' 

1 It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the end 


of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatment, payment be required 
for that year only. 
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4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 
any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 
of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the active members present and voting at any annual meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a 
proportional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five members of the 
Association not later than two months before the annual meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Association 
at least one month before the annual meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Council may select. The active members of the Association 
in each chapter may elect one or more delegates to the annual 
meeting. At the annual meeting all members of the Association 
shall be entitled to the privileges of the floor, but only active 
members to a vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by 
majority vote of the active members present and voting, but on 
request of one-fifth of these members a proportional vote shall 
be taken. When a proportional vote is taken, the accredited dele- 
gates from each chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal 
to the number of active members in their respective chapters, 
but any other active member not included in a chapter thus repre- 
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sented shall be entitled to an individual vote. In case a chapter 
has more than one delegate, the number of votes to which it is 
entitled shall be equally divided among the accredited delegates 
present and voting. The manner of voting at a special meeting 
of the Association shall be the same as for the annual meeting. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, and such other officers as the Chapter may determine. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Chapter to report to the 
General Secretary of the Association the names of the officers of the 
Chapter. 


| 


BY-LAWS 


1. Nomination for Office—After each annual meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, 
the Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, 
and shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meet- 
ing at Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington Office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name 
of an active member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis 
of approximately equal active membership, in which the member 
submitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, 
the Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of profes- 
sional interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received 
from members, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council 
membership, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, 
before the inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the 
consent of the nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: | Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District II: Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson College 
on western border), Ontario. 
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District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including Penn- 
sylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., lowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, and Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., 
N. Mex. 

District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Ore., Calif., 
Hawaii, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment 
or by Council action. 

Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 


petitions signed by not less than fifty Active members of the As- 
sociation resident within the district from which the Council mem- 
ber is to be chosen, provided that not more than ten of those sign- 
ing a nominating petition shall be members of a single chapter. 
No member shall sign more than one petition. Petitions nomi- 
nating candidates shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary 
not later than November fifteenth. The names of the persons 
nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief 
biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the October number 
of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including those nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biog- 
raphy of each nominee and a statement of the method of his nomi- 
nation, shall be printed in the December number of the Bulletin. 
The General Secretary shall prepare printed official ballots con- 
taining the names and brief biographies of all nominees, and in 
each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use at the 
annual meeting. At the annual meeting, the nominations made in 
accordance with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by 
means of the official ballots, and no other nominations shall be 
permitted. The vote shall be taken in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of Article III, Sec. 3, of the Constitution. The President 
shall have power to appoint official tellers to count the votes, and 
report the result to the annual meeting. After the tellers have 
made their report they shall file the ballots cast with the General 
Secretary, who shall keep them in the files of the Association for a 
period of at least one year. The Council of the Association shall 
have power to order a recount by a special committee appointed 
for the purpose whenever in the discretion of the Council such a re- 
count seems advisable because of doubt as to the accuracy of the 
tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and on the basis of such recount the 
Council shall have power to declare the final result of the voting. 


2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meetings shall be mailed to 
every member two weeks in advance. 


3. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Association shall ex- 
tend from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 


4. Chapters—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 


5s. A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires 
who is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work can not be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A chapter 
may exclude from chapter meetings a member who has failed, 
after suitable notice, to pay lawfully established chapter dues. If 
it seems desirable the chapter may meet with other local organi- 
zations. 


6. Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
Chapters should in general act as members of faculties rather 
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than in the name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may 
make recommendations to the faculty concerned. 


7. General Secretary —The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with 
the Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He 
shall collect the membership dues and any other sums due the 
Association and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have 
charge of the office of the Association and be responsible for its 
efficient and economical management. He shall be a member of 
the editorial committee of the official periodical. He may with the 
approval of the President delegate any of these duties to an Asso- 
ciate Secretary or Assistant Secretary appointed by the Council for 
that purpose. 


8. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 


posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 10. He shall make a report to 
the Association at the annual meeting and such other reports as 
the Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Coun- 
cil authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 


9. Salaries; Sureties——The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries de- 
termined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 


10. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the 
General Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of 
two of these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the 
year shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 


11. Executive Committee —The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council 
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for approval the President shall give the members of the Council 
an opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the 
membership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have immediate supervision of the financial management of the 
Association, employing an auditor annually and making invest- 
ment of surplus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be 
responsible for approval of the Budget prepared by the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be 
referred to it by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be 
held at the call of the President as its chairman. 


3 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1939 


COMMITTEE A 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Chairman, W. T. Laprade (History), Duke University 


Ralph E. Himstead (Law), General Secretary 

Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin, President 
A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota, Vice-President 

J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard University, Legal Adviser 


Associates 

Eastern: 

J. P. Lichtenberger (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania 

A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 

Holland Thompson (History), City College, New York 
Central: 

William E, Britton (Law), University of Illinois 

A. C. Cole (History), Western Reserve University 

DR Scott (Economics), University of Missouri 

Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 
Southern: 

William M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 

W. D. Hooper (Latin), University of Georgia 

S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia 

D. Y. Thomas (History), University of Arkansas 


Western: 


A. M. Kidd (Law), University of California 
F. M. Padelford (English), University of Washington 
R. C. Tolman (Chemistry), California Institute of Technology 


COMMITTEE B 


Freedom of Speech 


Chairman, A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (Law), Harvard University 
W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 
A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 


| \ 
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COMMITTEE C 
International Relations 


Chairman, S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 
New York 
R. L. Buell, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 
L. P. Chambers (Philosophy), Washington University (St. Louis) 
Paul H. Douglas (Economics), University of Chicago 
Ross A. McFarland (Psychology), Columbia University 
Eliot G. Mears (International Trade), Stanford University 
Edwin Mims (English), Vanderbilt University 
J. Fred Rippy (History), University of Chicago 
L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 


COMMITTEE E 


Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters 


Chairman, G. H. Ryden (History), University of Delaware 

Region 1, George B. Franklin (English), Boston University: the New England 
states, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick—1342 Active members, 26 chapters. 

Region 2, Graydon S. De Land (Romance Languages), Colgate University: 
New York, Quebec, and Ontario—1634 Active members, 23 chapters. Joseph 
— (Mathematics), City College, Associate for metropolitan area of New York 

ity. 

Region 3, F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College: New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—1211 Active members, 27 chapters. 

Region 4, R. N. Owens (Accounting), George Washington University: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia—828 Active 
members, 23 chapters. 


Region 5, —————————:*._ North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Puerto Rico—671 Active members, 19 chapters. 

Region 6, —————————-:*_ Michigan and Ohio—1349 Active members, 32 
chapters. 


Region 7, J. M. Hughes (Education), Northwestern University: Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin—1623 Active members, 29 chapters. 


Region 8, ——_——————_:* Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana—694 Active members, 19 chapters. 
Region 9, —————————-:*_ Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Manitoba—1064 


Active members, 21 chapters. 


Region 10, D. A. Worcester (Psychology), University of Nebraska: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas—s51 Active members, 17 chapters. 

Region 11, H. M. Hosford (Mathematics), University of Arkansas: Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—677 Active members, 16 chapters. 


* Awaiting appointment. 
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Region 12, H. J. Deutsch (History), State College of Washington: Montana, 
— Eastern Washington, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—180 Active members, 
5 chapters. 


Region 13, F. E. E. Germann (Chemistry), University of Colorado: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico—373 Active members, 9 chapters. 


Region 14, F. L. Griffin (Mathematics), Reed College: Western Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia—293 Active members, 7 chapters. 


Region 75, Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University: Nevada, Northern 
California, and Hawaii—4o1 Active members, 6 chapters. 


Region 16, Waldemar Westergaard (History), University of California at Los 
Angeles: Arizona and Southern California—372 Active members, 7 chapters. 


COMMITTEE F 
Admission of Members 


Chairman, Ella Lonn (History), Goucher College 


H. L. Crosby (Greek), University of Pennsylvania 
B. W. Kunkel (Biology), Lafayette College 

A. Richards (Zoology), University of Oklahoma 
W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 
F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


COMMITTEE G 


Author-Publisher Contracts 


Chairman, J. M. Cormack (Law), University of Southern California 


L. L. Bernard (Sociology), Washington University (St. Louis) 
P. L. Windsor (Library Science), University of Illinois 
A. B. Wolfe (Economics), Ohio State University 


COMMITTEE I 
Professional Ethics 


Chairman, George Boas (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 


Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern University 

G. W. Cunningham (Philosophy), Cornell University 

John Dewey (Philosophy), Columbia University 

W. B. Munro (History and Government), California Institute of Technology 
E. A. Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin 

E. R. A. Seligman (Political Science), Columbia University 

J. H. Tufts (Philosophy), University of Chicago 

U. G. Weatherly (Economics), Indiana University 


4 
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COMMITTEE J 


Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Education 


Chairman, A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 


W. C. Eells, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
L. V. Koos (Education), University of Chicago 


COMMITTEE L 
Cooperation with Latin-American Universities 


Chairman, L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Frank Callcott (Romance Languages), Columbia University 

S. P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

I. J. Cox (History), Northwestern University 

S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York City 
Edith Fahnstock (Italian, Spanish), Vassar College 

John D. Fitz-Gerald (Romance Philology), University of Arizona 
J. D. M. Ford (Romance Languages), Harvard University 

C. W. Hackett (History), University of Texas 

Clarence H. Haring (Latin-American History), Harvard University 
H. G. James, President, Ohio University 

I. L. Kandel (Education), Columbia University 

F. B. Luquiens (Spanish), Yale University 

L. G. Moffatt (Romance Languages), Syracuse University 

J. Fred Rippy (History), University of Chicago 

E. A. Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco (Spanish), University of California 

Mary W. Williams (History), Goucher College 


COMMITTEE O 
Organization and Policy 


Chairman, W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 


W. M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 

E. C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College 

Kirk H. Porter (Political Science), University of lowa 
F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


_ 
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COMMITTEE P 


Pensions and Insurance 
Chairman (awaiting appointment) 


W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 

S. S. Huebner (Finance), University of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Mowbray (Economics), University of California 
E. W. Patterson (Law), Columbia University 


COMMITTEE Q 


Preparation and Qualification of Teachers 


Chairman, Dinsmore Alter (Statistics), California Institute of 
Technology 


Fowler D. Brooks (Education and Psychology), DePauw University 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

Merle C. Coulter (Botany), University of Chicago 

Cecil C. Craig (Mathematics), University of Michigan 

Hardin Craig (English), Stanford University 

R. A. Gortner (Agriculture), University of Minnesota 

Harold Hotelling (Economics), Columbia University 

Russell P. Jameson (Romance Languages), Oberlin College 

Ida Jewett (English), Columbia University 

Charles H. Judd (Education), University of Chicago 

A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 

F. H. Reinsch (German), University of California at Los Angeles 
H. L. Rietz (Mathematics), University of Iowa 

Lester B. Rogers (Education), University of Southern California 
F. T. Spaulding (Education), Harvard University 

K. P. Williams (Mathematics), Indiana University 


COMMITTEE R 


Encouragement of University Research 
Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University of California 


E. C. Armstrong (Romance Languages), Princeton University 
Eliot Blackwelder (Geology), Stanford University 

R. G. Kent (Comparative Philology), University of Pennsylvania 
J. L. Lowes (English), Harvard University 

L. C. Marshall (Political Economy), American University 

W. A. Nitze (Romance Languages), University of Chicago 

W. A. Oldfather (Classics), University of Illinois 

Joel Stebins (Astronomy), University of Wisconsin 

C. C. Torrey (Semitic Languages), Yale University 
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COMMITTEE 


Library Service 


Chairman, H. B. Van Hoesen (Library), Brown University 


Jesse E. Adams (Education), University of Kentucky 
Charlotte D’Evelyn (English), Mt. Holyoke College 
Donald B. Durham (Classics), Hamilton College 

T. R. Garth (Psychology), University of Denver 

D. C. Jackson (Electrical Engineering), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. J. Kerner (History), University of California 

O. W. Long (German), Williams College 

D. A. Robertson, President, Goucher College 

W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 

C. C, Williamson (Library), Columbia University 

H. A. Wooster (Political Science), Oberlin College 


COMMITTEE T 


Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government 


Chairman, Paul W. Ward (Philosophy), Syracuse University 


Joseph Allen (Mathematics), City College (New York) 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

H. S. Conard (Botany), Grinnell College 

J. A. Leighton (Philosophy), Ohio State University 
George H. Sabine (Philosophy), Cornell University 
Florence D. White (French), Vassar College 

J. W. Woodard (Sociology), Temple University 


COMMITTEE Z 


Economic Condition of the Profession 


(This committee is at present being reorganized. The new personnel will be 
published later.) 


ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES 


Association Representatives 


American Council on Education: W. W. Cook (Law), North- 
western University; Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Washington 
Office; M.H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: Henry 
Crew (Physics), Northwestern University; S. A. Mitchell (As- 
tronomy), University of Virginia. 

National Research Council: A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), 
University of California. 

American Documentation Institute: A. C. Wilgus (History), 
George Washington University. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 
RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1939 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ruth Mohl, Pres.; Ruth A. 
Damon, Sec. Active 9. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 7. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Paul Acquarone, Pres.; D. E. Gray, 
Sec. Active 38. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Active 7. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Active 6; Junior 3. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Active 3. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: G. P. Shannon, Pres.; J. B. 
MeMillan, Sec. Active 93; Junior 12. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Albany College, Portland, Ore. Active 5. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 2. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: D. L. Randall, Pres.; Vera H. Buck, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Chapter Officers: M. W. Hamilton, Pres.; F. W. Gingrich, 
Sec. Active 9. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 15. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: P. H. Giddens, Pres.; H. R. Ander- 
son, Sec. Active 29; Junior 1. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 3. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: E. C. Stowell, Pres.; R. H. 
Bauer, Sec. Active 15. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officer: F. K. Turgeon, Pres. Active 20. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Chapter Officer: G. E. Owen, Pres. Active 8. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. Active 4; Junior 3. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: G. F. Herrick, Pres.; Frances 
Eberling, Sec. Active 47; Junior !. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Chapter Officers: C. V. Robinette, 
Pres.; Marie Schichtl, Sec. Active 13. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: L. B. Ham, Pres.; H. M. 
Hosford, Sec. Active 53; Junior 2. Medical School. Chapter Officers: W. C. Langston, 
Pres.; J. G. Wahlin, Sec. Active, 12; Junior 3. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Active 4. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. R. Ullman, Pres.; Arthur De 
Lozier, Sec. Active 11; Junior 2. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officer: F. M. Snowden, Jr., Sec. Active 13. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: O. L. 
Nordstrom, Pres.; Margaret Olmsted, Sec. Active 33. 
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Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 6. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. E. Baur, Pres.; Lucille 
Mercer, Sec. Active 22; junior 1. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. H. Genc-er, Pres.; 
Artine Artinian, Sec. Active 11. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. Active 4. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: G. R. Tatum, Pres.; Bernice Hensler, 
Sec. Active 36. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Active 4. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 1. 

Berea Coliege, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: E. J. Weekes, Pres.; Virginia Engle, Sec. 
Active 38; Junior 3. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. O. Deere, Pres.; G. W. Kleihage, 
Sec. Active 5. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Helen Hosp, Pres.; Margaret 
Sparks, Sec. Active 16; Junior 2. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 2. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 3. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Active 1. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: J. M. Williams, Pres.; H. O. White, 
Sec. Active 78; Junior 4. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Active 8. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. B. Slater, 
Pres.; Grace D. Wills, Sec. Active 48. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: B. M. Hollowell, Pres.; 
A. F. Siepert, Sec. Active 7. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Active 4. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 4. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. W. Hintz, Pres.; H. Van R. 
Wilson, Sec. Active 132; Junior 1. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. B. L. Smith, 
Pres.; P. B. Fraim Sec. Active 21. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter Officers: R. M. Blake, Pres.; S. W. Arm- 
strong, Sec. Active 48. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 35. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: F. A. Sprague, Pres.; W. D. Gar- 
man, Sec. Active 34. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Chapter Officer: R. C. Tasker, Pres. Active 
8; Junior 2. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: W. H. Bonner, Pres.; L. P. 
Kurtz, Sec. Active 68. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: C. M. Palmer, Pres.; D. W. 
Sparks, Sec. Active 42. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
H. N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 57; Junior 5. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. D. Dickinson, Pres.; 
G. R. Potter, Sec. Active 176; Junior 5. 

California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: T. D. Beckwith, Pres.; 
G. W. Robbins, Sec. Active 134; Junior 1. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 1. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W. O. Doescher, Pres.; L. J. 
Schaaf, Sec. Active 8. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 7. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. H. Michener, 
Pres.; G. B. Thorp, Sec. Active 68. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. Active 1; Junior 1. 
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Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 2. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 1. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: K. O. Thompson, 
Pres.; S. L. Davis, Sec. Active 18. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 5. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: R. J. Purcell, Pres.; 
A. R. Barwick, Sec. Active 16; Junior 2. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: S. D. Morehead, Pres.; 
W. G. Phelps, Sec. Active 9, 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Chapter Officer: W. D. Baskett, Sec. Active 6. 

Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: G. D. Gore, Pres.; Frank 
Higginbotham, Sec. Active 23; Junior 1. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Chapter Officer: Curtis Bottom, Sec. Ac- 
tive 7. 

College of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. Chapter Officer: A. L. Geisenheimer, Sec. Ac- 
tive 7. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Godfrey Tietze, Pres.; 
C. W. Phelps, Sec. Active 13. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Quincy Wright, Pres.; Marshall 
Knappen, Sec. Active 215; Junior 3. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H. B. Whaling, Pres.; 
Helen N. Smith, Sec. Active 110; Junior 3. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 2. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. N. Wright, Pres.; G. E. Nelson, 
Sec. Active 151; Junior 1. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. Active 2. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 10. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 4. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C. Active 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Active 6. 

Coker College, Hartsville,S. C. Active 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. Active 8. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. B. Jefferson, Pres.; G. S. 
De Land, Sec. Active 62; Junior 5. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 6. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Active 5. 

Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colo. Chapter Officers: J. G. Hodgson, Pres.; E. L. 
Bailes, Sec. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 1. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officers: C. T. Hurst, Pres.; 
C. A. Helmecke, Sec. Active 9. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: H. B. Van Valkenburgh, Pres.; 
C. F. Poe, Sec. Active 77; Junior 4. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R. M. Maclver, Pres.; G. W. 
Hibbitt, Sec. Active 160; Junior 5. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: B. L. Gumm, Pres.; 
E. M. McNeill, Sec. Active 9. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officer: Pauline H. Dederer, Sec. 
Active 24. 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Winthrop Tilley, Pres.; James 
Barnett, Sec. Active 45. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Chapter Officer: J. W. Patton, Sec. Active 10. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Clyde Tull, Pres.; C. F. Littell, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. W. Cunningham, Pres.; O. F. 
Curtis, Sec. Active 132; Junior 3. 
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Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: W. A. Dwyer, Pres.; A. G 
Umscheid, Sec. Active 20. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officers: H. B. Robison, Pres.; J. W. 
Heaton, Sec. Active 9; Junior 1. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell,S. Dak. Active 6; Junior 4. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Chapter Officers: H. P. Bell, Pres.; E. W. Nichols, 
Sec. Active 10. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: C. L. Stone, Pres.; Robin Robin- 
son, Sec. Active 97. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Chapter Officers: H. T. Lilly, Pres.; G. R. Vowles, 
Sec. Active 6. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 1. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: F. H. Squire, Pres.; W. C. 
Wilson, Sec. Active 53; Junior 2. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. Active 2. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H. A. De Weerd, Pres.; C. L. 
Major, Sec. Active 31. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: L. J. Davidson, Pres.; Ruth 
F. Holzman, Sec. Active 20. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Active 13. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: H. T. Ross, Pres.; L. H. Turk, 
Sec. Active 50. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: D. R. Janisse, Pres.; L. E. Buss, 
Sec. Active 7; Junior 1. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 1. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chapter Officers: H. W. Bohlman, Pres.; Mary F. 
Boyd, Sec. Active 43; Junior 5. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: E. A. Aldrich, Pres.; M. C. Har- 
rington, Sec. Active 15; Junior 2. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 6. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: L. L. Fuller, Pres.; Gifford Davis, 
Sec. Active 134; Junior 1. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. J. Kelley, Pres.; C. E. Hil- 
dorn, Sec. Active 37; Junior 4. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 4. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Active 2. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Active 5. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: M.S. Culp, Pres.; Elizabeth 
Gambrell, Sec. Active 31. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 4; Junior 3. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 3; Junior 2. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Active 2. 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officer: E. L. Lively, Pres. 
Active 8. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: C. E. Moore, Pres.; 
Viola Graham, Sec. Active 43; Junior 1. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: M. J. Dauer, Pres.; O. H. 
Hauptmann, Sec. Active 75; Junior 4. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. Active 26; Junior2. Graduate School. Chapter 
Officers: Ernest Chenel, Pres.; J. E. Tobin, Sec. Active 18. 
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Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Margaret Powell, Pres.; 
Leo Hertel, Sec. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: P. L. Whitely, Pres.; 
J. A. Neprash, Sec. Active 20; Junior 1. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: Kenneth Potter, Pres.; L. F. 
Hadsall, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Chapter Officers: A. G. Griffin, Pres.; W. C. Hol- 
land, Sec. Active 6; Junior 2. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 3. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. R. Robinson, 
Sec. Active 13. 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: J. H. Taylor, Pres.; 
H. F. Harding, Sec. Active 81; Junior 2. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: W. H. E. Jaeger, Pres.; 
R. P. Herwick, Sec. Active 25. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: J. L. Daniel, Pres.; A. J. 
Walker, Sec. Active 35; Junior 1. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Chapter Officers: W. C. Salley, 
Pres.; P. J. Boesen, Sec. Active 23; Junior 2. 

Georgia State Teachers College, South, Statesboro, Ga. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: J. A. Durrenberger. 
Pres.; Leonora I. Ivey, Sec. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: T. F. Green, Jr., Pres.; J. E. 
Greene, Sec. Active 24. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. G. Glenn, Pres.; C. A. Sloat, 
Sec. Active 25; Junior 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Grace H. Beardsley, Pres.; Eliza- 
beth Nitchie, Sec. Active 48; Junior 1. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 4. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: H. W. Norris, Pres.; Carl Niemeyer, 
Sec. Active 28; Junior 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 2. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Active 1. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officer: J. Q. Dealey, Jr., Sec. Active 15. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: H. P. Archerd, Pres.; D. E. 
Swanson, Sec. Active 23. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Active 7. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 3. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. D. Whitney, Pres.; Roselle 
D. Hughes, Sec. Active 12. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: A. N. Holcombe, Pres.; C. C. 
Brinton, Sec. Active 136; Junior 5. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Active 16; Junior 1. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officer: E. D. Snyder, Pres. Active 20. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Active 13. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. H. Dahlstrom, Pres.; J. A. Beam, 
Sec. Active 13. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Chapter Officers: P. G. Horton, 
Pres.; William Ritchie, Sec. Active 12. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Chapter Officers: H. M. Davidson, Pres.; J. K. 
Osborn, Sec. Active 6. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. S. Kenyon, Pres.; L. E. Cannon, Sec. 
Active 9. 
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Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. L. Harris, Pres.; E. G. Burbank 
Sec. Active 30; Junior 4. 
Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Chapter Officer: E. Marion Smith, Pres. Active 15; Junior 
3 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Louise R. Heath, Pres.; Bertha L. 
Loomis, Sec. Active 35; Junior 2. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 2. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. Active 1. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: C. H. Thompson, Pres.; Helen 
W. Burrell, Sec. Active 38. , 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Jewell H. Bushey, Pres.; Abbie T. 
Seudi, Sec. Active 112. 


Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 7. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: A. L. Harding, Pres.; Dorothy F. 
Atkinson, Sec. Active 44; Junior 5. Southern Branch, Pocatello. Active 5. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 4. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: C. W. Hudelson, Pres.; 
Stella Henderson, See. Active 73; Junior 3. 

Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: J. R. 
Mayor, Pres.; Julia J. Neely, Sec. Active 53; Junior 4. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Charleston, Ill. Active 11. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), DeKalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: M. L. Whit- 
taker, Pres.; H. W. Gould, Sec. Active 45; Junior 1. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officers: Irving Gar- 
wood, Pres.; J. H. Carter, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: D. H. Carnahan, Pres.; M. T. 
Herrick, Sec. Active 114; Junior 7. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officer: J. E. Thomas, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Joy M. Lacey, Pres.; 
June Reynerson, Sec. Active 45. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: E. L. Yeager, Pres.; O. L. 
Bockstahler, Sec. Active 140; Junior 3. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 5. 

Intermountain Union College, Polytechnic, Mont. Active 1. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
Pearl Hogrefe, Pres.; S. C. Stone, Sec. Active 90; Junior 8. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Chapter Officers: M. R. Beard, Pres.; 
Amy F. Arey, Sec. Active 16. 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Henning Larsen, Pres.; 
C. J. Posey, Sec. Active 105; Junior 2. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Active 1. 

Istanbul Woman’s College, Istanbul, Turkey. Junior 1. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officers: R. R. Palmer, Pres.; Davida 
McCaslin, Sec. Active 21. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 4. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 8. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: W. W. Cort, Pres.; E. E. 
Franklin, Sec. Active 59. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 3. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 2. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 3. 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officers: Charles Correll, Pres.; R.R. Lashbrook, Sec. Active 31; Junior 2. 
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Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Active 7. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: John 
Breukelman, Pres.; H. E. Dewey, Sec. Active 49. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: R. W. Hart, Pres.; 
Temple Hill, Sec. Active 35. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: D. L. Patterson, Pres.; C. J. 
Posey, Sec. Active 65; Junior 1. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H. A. Cunningham, Pres.; Laura 
Hill, Sec. Active 44; Junior 1. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: Claiborne Latimer, Pres.; 
E. G. Trimble, Sec. Active 76; Junior 1. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. T. Bumer, Pres.; B. M. Norton, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Active 10. 

Knox College, Galesburg, fil. Chapter Officers: J. A. Campbell, Pres.; W.T. Beauchamp, 
Sec. Active 18. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. R. Chidsey, Pres.; E. M. Fernald, 
Sec. Active 50; Junior 1. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officer: H.L. Clapp, Pres. Active 9. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 11. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: S. F. Darling, i''ss.; C. D. Flory, 
Sec. Active 24. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 2. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officer: H. A. Neville, Pres.; E. L. Crum, 
Sec. Active 34. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 2. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 2. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: A. A. Kildare, Pres.; Ucecil 
Maxwell, Sec. Active 19; Junior 2. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Active 7. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. Chapter Officers: A. A. Groening, Pres.; H. C. 
Elkinton, Sec. Active 15; Junior 1. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto Heights, Colo. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officer: E. G. Feusse, Pres. 
Active 9; Junior 1. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: H. J. Sudbury, 
Pres.; Sarah L. C. Clapp, Sec. Active 23; Junior 1. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana State University, University, La. Chapter Officers: Charles Hyneman, Pres.; 
R. B. Heilman, Sec. Active 110; Junior 1. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: H. E. Carswell, Pres.; J. M. 
Read, Sec. Active 36; Junior 1. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Paul Kiniery, Pres.; S. M. Steward, 
Sec. Active 16; Junior 1. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 3. 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 5. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. Active 3. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 8. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: W. A. Cornell, Pres.; Georgiana P. 
Palmer, Sec. Active 7. 
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Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: A. J. Tresidder, Pres.; A. M. 
Showalter, Sec. Active 14. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Me. Chapter Officers: Milton Ellis, Pres.; C. E. Bennett, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Man. Active 2. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 2. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 9. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: C. H. Dillon, Pres.; L. J. Todd, 
Sec. Active 16. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 10. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 2. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. Active 1. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. Active 2. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Active 7; Junior 1. 

Maryland, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 6. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: S. M. Wedeberg, Pres.; 
R. B. Allen, Sec. Active 91; Junior 10. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 8. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: E. F. Lang- 
ley, Pres.; P. McC. Morse, Sec. Active 64. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 2. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W.S. Thompson, Pres.; F. B. Joyner, 
Sec. Active 43; Junior 4. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: H. H. Kimber, Pres.; H. C. Barnett, Sec. Active 66; Junior 1. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: P. E. Hubbell, Pres.; 
Margaret Sill, Sec. Active 21. 

Michigan State Teachers College, Central, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Active 2. 

Michigan State Teachers College, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 2. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: C. L. Jamison, Pres.; Ar- 
thur Van Duren, Jr., Sec. Active 137; Junior 2. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active 7. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: F. H. Herrick, Pres.; Vernette L. Gib- 
bons, Sec. Active 14; Junior 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 5. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 2. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 2. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Active 18; Junior 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Active 16. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 7. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: D. E. Minnich, Pres.; 
H. E. Briggs, Sec. Active 286; Junior 12. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 3. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 7. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Mississippi Woman’s College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 1. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active 3. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Central), Warrensburg, Mo. Active 8. 

Missouri State Teachers Coilege (Northeast), Kirksville, Mo. Active 2. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: O. M. 
Mehus, Pres.; Minnie B. James, Sec. Active 30; Junior 4. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: ; 
A. Edythe Mange, Pres.; Helen Bedford, Sec. Active 25; Junior 1. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southwest), Springfield, Mo. Active 5. 
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Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: Addison Gulick, Pres.; L. R. 
Pepper, Sec. Active 90. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 5. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Samuel Thompson, Pres.; H. R. 
Beveridge, Sec. Active 11; Junior 2. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officers: O. E. Sheppard, Pres.; A. J. 
M. Johnson, Sec. Active 11. 

Montana, State University of, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: W. P. Clark, Pres.; 
E. L. Marvin, Sec. Active 29. 

Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 4. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 1. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Chapter Officers: Ella O. Wilkes, 
Pres.; W. C. Wineland, Sec. Active 28; Junior 2. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres.; Laura 
Fischer, Sec. Active 9. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Alzada Comstock, Pres.; 
Kathryn Stein, Sec. Active 64; Junior 1. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, Riverdale, N. Y. Active 2. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. F. Engelbert, Pres.; R. C. 
Hildner, Sec. Active 19. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: I. M. Wright, Pres.; P. A. 
Barba, Sec. Active 18. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Active 3. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. E, Clark, Pres.; J. M. 
McCleery, Sec. Active 7. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: H. G. Stout, Pres.; 
Carrie E. Ludden, Sec. Active 17; Junior 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Chapter Officer: W. T. Miller, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Active 12; Junior 1. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: C. S. Hamilton, Pres.; D. A. 
Worcester, Sec. Active 121; Junior 1. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officer: Ethel Booth, Sec. Active 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: R. A. Irwin, Pres.; Harold Brown, 
Sec. Active 34. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: William Yale, Pres.; 
T. H. McGrail, Sec. Active 48. 

New Jersey State Normal School, Newark, N. J. Active 7; Junior 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Active 2. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Active 3. 

New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: F. W. Emerson, 
Pres.; Edward Eyring, Sec. Active 11; Junior 5. 

New Mexico State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. 
Chapter Officers: J. W. Branson, Pres.; L.H. Addington, Sec. Active 40; Junior 2, 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. Active 3. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: E. J. Workman, 
Pres.; Dudley Wynn, Sec. Active 45; Junior 4. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 6. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Edith O. Wallace, 
Pres.; Active 22. 

New York State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 1. 
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New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Rudolf Kagey, Pres.; G. B. 
Vetter, Sec. Active 178; Junior 4. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 9; Junior 1. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: W. P. Kellam, Pres.; W. N. Hicks, Sec. Active 32. 

North Carolina Teachers College, East, Greenville, N.C. Active 2. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officers: H. M. Burlage, 
Pres.; H. T. Lefier, Sec. Active 33. 

North Carolina, The Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Marc Friedlaender, Pres.; Elizabeth Duffy, Sec. Active 57; Junior 3. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Chapter Officer: Leon Metzinger, 
Pres. Active 7. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 2. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: P. J. Green, Pres.; 
T. W. Cape, Sec. Active 44; Junior 2. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: J. W. Spargo, Pres.; S. A. 
Hamrin, Sec. Active 229; Junior 6. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 7. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 1. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 3. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Sec. Active 38. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: R. M. Selle, Pres.; H. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Sec. Active 12. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: F. R. Aumann, Pres.; S. B. 
Folk, Sec. Active 190; Junior 4. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. L. Morton, Pres.; J. H. Caskey, 
Sec. Active 131; Junior 10. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. L. Rice, Pres.; R. C. 
Hunter, Sec. Active 16. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officers: 
M. F. Burrill, Pres.; Mabel D. Holt, Sec. Active 56; Junior 1. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 4. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (East Central), Ada, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), Alva, Okla. Chapter Officers: T. C. 
Carter, Pres.; Alma Rodgers, Sec. Active 14; Junior 1. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), Durant, Okla. Active 7; Junior 1. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: C. A. M. Ewing, Pres.; J. A. 
Griswold, Sec. Active 124; Junior 11. 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. Chapter Officers: V. V. Caldwell, Pres.; A. C. 
Stanbrough, Sec. Active 9. 

Oregon Normal School (Southern), Ashland, Ore. Active 1. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Chapter Officers: Ralph Colby, Pres.; Melissa 
Martin, Sec. Active 56; Junior 4. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chapter Officers: C. G. Howard, Pres.; S. H. 
Jameson, Sec. Active 91; Junior 2. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 1. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 2. 


Chapter Officers: R. A. Jelliffe, Pres.; H. H. Thornton, 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Active 3. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 8. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. W. Montgomery, 
Pres.; Laura N. Hunter, Sec. Active 26. 
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Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. F. Alderfer, Pres.; 
J. F. O’Brien, Sec. Active 117. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Active 3. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: T. D. Cope, Pres.; C. C. 
Rohlfing, Sec. Active 113; Junior 3. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 2. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: F. A. Foraker, Pres.; H. W. 
Schoenberger, Sec. Active 64; Junior 1. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: B. C. Ewer, Pres.; C. G. Jaeger, 
Sec. Active 12. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. Active 1. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: C. W. Kennedy, Pres.; Albert 
Elsasser, Sec. Active 105; Junior 1. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Active 15. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 2. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: C. O. Lee, Pres.; F. H. Hodge, Sec. 
Active 73; Junior 1. 


Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N.C. Active 6. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 3. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 3. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: H.C. Tilton, Pres.; Elizabeth 
J. Hidden, Sec. Active 33. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: R. F. Arragon, Pres.; W. R. Carmody, 
Sec. Active 14. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 9. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. Chapter Officers: R. E. Brown, Pres.; 
Helen E. Peck, Sec. Active 7. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: H. E. Bray, Pres.; Edgar Altenburg, 
Sec. Active 22; Junior 1. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Active 3. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 5. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Willson Coates, Pres.;  L. 
Alfreda Hill, Sec. Active 65; Junior 3. 

Rockford College, Rockford, II]. Chapter Officers: Abbie F. Potts, Pres.; Phyllis Bart- 
lett, Sec. Active 16. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officer: Willard Wattles, Pres. Active 10. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Herman Moench, Pres.; 
Fred Genschmer, Sec. Active 18. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Emma R. Southworth, Pres.; Vida 
Gegenheimer, Sec. Active 17. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Shirley Smith, Pres.; Sidney 
Sanderson, Sec. Active 62. 


St. Benedict, College of, St. Joseph, Minn. Active 1. 
St. Francis, College of, Joliet, Ill. Active 1; Junior 3. 
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St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 4. 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 19. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. M. Edwards, Pres.; Alida 
A. Martin, Sec. Active 18. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: W. C. Korfmacher, Pres.; C. E. 
Finch, Sec. Active 28; Junior 4. 
St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Kans. Active 3. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 2. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Chapter Officers: D. L. 
Harmon, Pres.; Camilla Hayden, Sec. Active 7; Junior 1. 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 
St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 4. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 10. 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. B. Leonard, Pres.; Baylor 
Brooks, Sec. Active 26; Junior 1. 
Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Active 3. 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: H. B. Alexander, Pres.; A. F. 
Saunders, Sec. Active 10; Junior 1. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 2. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. J. Carr, Pres.; J. A. Liorens, 
Sec. Active 9. 
Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: D. E. 
Phillips, Pres.; Ruth Scarborough, Sec. Active 4. 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 6. 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Active 10; Junior 1. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Lyle Bush, Pres.; Viola G. Engler, 
Sec. Active 49. 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux City, Iowa. Junior 1. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. Active 3. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. N. Crook, Pres.; 
J. V. Mauzey, Sec. Active 40; Junior 5. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Edna A. Shearer, Pres.; Paul 
Graham, Sec. Active 92; Junior 1. 
South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Chapter Officers: R. B. Davis, Pres.; G. S. 
Bruton, Sec. Active 7. 
South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Chapter Officers: R. L. Meriwether, Pres.; 
Grace C. Sweeny, Sec. Active 19. 
South Dakota Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. D. Chapter Officers: 
Margaret Briscoe, Pres.; H. O. Ashton, Sec. Active 22. 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings,S. Dak. Active 3. 
South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City, S. Dak. Active 1. 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Gladys E. Leonard, 
Pres.; Charlotte M. Noteboom, Sec. Active 11; Junior 3. 
Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: M. H. Bissell, 
Pre’ E.T. Mohme, Sec. Active 84; Junior 1. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: J. W. Bowyer, Pres.; 
J. L. Glanville, Sec. Active 38; Junior 1. 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officer: C. L. Townsend, Pres. Active 6. 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 5. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 1. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. Active 1. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officers: Ernest Wiesle, Pres.; R. J. 
Conklin, Sec. Active 11. 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: W. H. Davis, Pres.; 
John Field, Sec. Active 93. 
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Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nagadoches, Tex. Active 1. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 2. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louls, Mo. Active 9. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 9. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: S. B. Lilly, Pres.; W. B. Keigh- 
ton, Jr., Sec. Active 42; Junior 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 11. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. E. Cross, Pres.; G. B. Cres- 
sey, Sec. Active 114. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 1. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 7. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. S. McGinnis, Pres.; Ames 
Johnston, Sec. Active 138; Junior 3. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (East), Johnson City, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (West), Memphis, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: J. O. Swain, Pres.; P. K. 
Walp, Sec. Active 29; Junior 1. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
R. P. Ludlum, Pres.; Ide P. Trotter, Sec. Active 48; Junior 10. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 6. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Active 6. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Rebecca Switzer, Pres.; 
S. L. Stoker, Sec. Active 20. 

Texas State Teachers College (East), Commerce, Tex. Active 4. 

Texas State Teachers College (North), Denton, Tex. Active 7. 

Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officers: Claude 
Elliott, Pres.; Sue Taylor, Sec. Active 25. 

Texas State Teachers College (West), Canyon, Tex. Active 3. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: A. B. Strehli, Pres.; 
A. J. Bahm, Sec. Active 16; Junior 1. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: Aaron Schaffer, Pres.; Ruth A. 
Allen, Sec. Active 107; Junior 2. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Grace Hunton, Pres.; J. A. Mastronie, 
Sec. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Nicholas Mogendorff, Pres.; 
Archie Solberg, Sec. Active 53; Junior 4. 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Active 1. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 1. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: M.S. Allen, Pres.; C. L. Altmaier, Jr., 
Sec. Active 27. 

Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. Active 3. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: L. L. Shaulis, Pres.; W. F. Wyatt, Sec. 
Active 42. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Harold Cummins, 
Pres.; N.C. Curtis, Sec. Active 64; Junior 1. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: H. D. Chase, Pres.; W. S. Foster, 
Sec. Active 21; Junior 6. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Chapter Officers: W. A. Clark, 
Pres.; Morteza Sprague, Sec. Active 8. 


Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: E. E. Dale, Pres.; W. H. Ketz, 
Sec. Active 48; Junior 2. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 13. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officer: G. R. Tyson, Pres. Active 6. 
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Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Active 2. 
Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: H. L. Marshall, Pres.; 
Mignonette Spilman, Sec. Active 78; Junior 1. 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 2. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Clyde Pharr, Pres.; C. S. 
Shoup, Sec. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Inez S. Ryberg, Pres.; Ruth H. 
Ellis, Sec. Active 76. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: G. G. Groat, Pres.; J. 1. 
Lindsay, Sec. Active 55. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Active 4. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: H. L. Osterud, Pres.; 
R. F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 15. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Active 12. 

Virginia State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. Junior 1. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: J. M. Grainger, Pres.; 
E. Lucile Jennings, Sec. Active 17. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: A. G. A. Balz, Pres.; W.S 
Rodman, Sec. Active 57. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 5. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. Active 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 7. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: G. S. Fulbright, Pres.; J. E. Hol- 
lingsworth, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 6. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Active 1. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Active 1. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officer: O. F. H. Bert, Pres. 
Active 18; Junior 1. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officers: Leonard Helderman, 
Pres.; G. D. Hancock, Sec. Active 11. 

Washington, State of College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: C. E. Dent, Pres.; 
Norma Anderson, Sec. Active 77; Junior 5. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: S. A. Queen, Pres.; G. B. Parks, 
Sec. Active 68; Junior 2. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: F. M. Padelford, Pres.; 
T. G. Thompson, Sec. Active 87; Junior 2. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: H. A. Basilius, Pres.; S. E. Glazer, 
Sec. Active 67; Junior 2. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Louise Overacker, Pres.; Mar- 
garet E. Van Winkle, Sec. Active 57. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Mary Duncan, Pres.; Eleanor Luse, Sec. 
Active 23; Junior 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Chapter Officers: M. C. Quillian, Pres.; J. W. W. Daniel, 
Sec. Active 9. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: P. H. Curts, Pres.; R. F. 
Bischoff, Sec. Active 44; Junior 1. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 5. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: R. R. Ashburn, Pres.; 
Grace M. Griffin, Sec. Active 37. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Active 9. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: F. M. K. Foster, Pres.; 
C. S. Hall, Sec. Active 67; Junior 1. 
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Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Chapter Officers: C. D. Day, Pres.; A. C. Krueger, Sec. 
Active 8. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officer: Mary M. Purdy, Sec. 
Active 9. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Elsie E. Gulley, Pres.; Maude A. 
Marshall, Sec. Active 35. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Active 3. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 4. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 1. 

Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: Hugo Wall, Pres.; 
R. G. Mood, Jr., Sec. Active 26; Junior 1. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Chapter Officers: W. C. Jones, Pres.; R. I. Lovell, 
Sec. Active 13. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. P. Fruit, Pres.; F. M. Der- 
wacter, Sec. Active 8. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: R. L. Taylor, Pres.; 
M. E. Borish, Sec. Active 41; Junior 4. 

William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. Active 1. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: W. E. Beach, Pres.; H. P. 
Stabler, Sec. Active 60. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 7. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter Officers: J. W. McCain, Jr., Pres.; Stella 
Bradfield, Sec. Active 21; Junior 5. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: E. C. Knowlton, 
Pres.; Minnie E. Lemaire, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachere College, River Falls, Wis. Active 3. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: O. S. Rundell, Pres.; W. P. 
Mortenson, Sec. Active 160; Junior 4. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. F. Bloomhardt, Pres.; J. W. 
Morgan, Sec. Active 6. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. W. Ingram, Pres.; Mary Z. 
Johnson, Sec. Active 16. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 12. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: Clarence Morris, Pres.; Ruth 
Hudson, Sec. Active 52; Junior 3. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officer: M.C. D’Argonne, Pres. Active 24; 
Junior 4. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: F. R. Fairchild, Pres.; K. T. 
Healy, Sec. Active 141; Junior 3. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Active 2. 
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Members Deceased During 1938 (93) 


*Barnett, G. E. 

Berman, Edward 
**Bird, R. M. 

*Boyle, J. E. 
Brigman, Bennett M. 

*Brown, E. W. 
Brown, Frank E. 
Brown, Robert E. 
Burget, George E. 
Butler, Orma F. 
Caldwell, Henry H. 
Caldwell, Morley A. 
Camera, A. U.N. 
Carleton, R. L. 
Child, Alice M. 
Chillingworth, F. P. 
Church, Henry W. 
Clark, Grover 
Coon, S. J. 
Coover, John E. 

*Coursalt, J. H. 
Cummins, E. E. 
Demiashkevich, Michael J. 


De Salvio, Alfonso 
Donaghy, Fred 


Drabkin, Norma L, 
Duncan, Robert M. 


East, Edward M. 

Echterbecker, Charles F. 

Edmondson, T. W. 
*Emerson, B. K. 
*Fairclough, H. R. 

Falion, George M. 

Foster, B. O. 

Fry, C. Luther 

Gott, Charles 

Gow, George C. 

Grayson, Theodore J. 

Gregory, Willis G. 

Grehan, Enoch 

Hansen, Marcus L. 


(Statistics) 
(Economics) 
(Chemistry) 
(Political Science) 
(Engineering) 
(Mathematics) 
(Public Speaking) 
(Pastoral Theology) 
(Medicine) 
(Latin) 

(English) 
(Philosophy) 


Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D. C. 
University of Virginia 
Cornell University 
University of Louisville 
Yale University 
Dartmouth College 
Oberlin College 
University of Oregon 
University of Michigan 
University of Florida 
University of Louisville 


(Romance Languages) Brooklyn College 


(Government) 
(Home Economics) 
(Physiology) 


Louisiana State University 
University of Minnesota 
Tufts College 


(Romance Languages) Allegheny College 


(Economics) 
(Economics) 
(Psychology) 


University of Denver 
University of Washington 
Stanford University 


(History, Education) University of Missouri 


(Economics) 


(Education) 


Union University 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


(Romance Languages) Brown University 


(Physiology) 


(Classics) 
(History, Political 
Science) 
(Biology) 
(Psychology) 
(Mathematics) 
(Geology) 
(Classics) 
(Education) 
(Latin) 
(Sociology) 
(English) 
(Music) 
(Finance) 
(Pharmacology) 
(Arts and Science) 
(History) 


Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege 
Brooklyn College 


Colgate University 
Harvard University 
Worcester, Mass. 

New York University 
Amherst College 
Stanford University 
The City College 
Stanford University 
University of Rochester 
Tufts College 

Vassar College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Buffalo 
University of Kentucky 
University of Illinois 


— 
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Hatfield, Theodore M. 


Hawkins, May S. 


Haworth, Paul L. 
*Hewitt, J. W. 
Hillen, Francis X. 
House, Homer C. 
Howell, James W. 


Kennedy, Charles R. 


Kohl, Clayton C. 


*Larson, L. M. 
Longmire, Rowena 


MacLear, Anne B. 


Manny, Theodore B. 


Meeks, Leslie H. 


Morris, John S. 
Myers, A. Michael 
Nelson, Ralph E. 
Neu, Jacob L. 
Norris, Orlando 


Pearce, J. E. 
Perry, E. D. 
Pike, J. B. 
Poage, George R. 


Pollock, Ivan L. 
Post, Anita C. 
*Prokosch, Edward 
Robbins, Charles L. 
Russell, E. B. 
*Schlundt, Herman 
Schultz, Henry 
Seletzky, Anatoli C. 


Shannon, Edgar F. 


Sherman, Albert 


*Simpson, Howard E. 


*Smith, W. R. 


Sommerville, Charles W. 


*Strauss, L. A. 


(English, German) 
(History) 


(History) 
(Classics) 
(Philosophy) 
(English) 


(Economics) 


(Surgery) 
(Social Science) 


(History) 
(English) 


(History) 
(Sociology) 
(English) 


(Business English) 
(English) 
(Chemistry) 
(English) 

(Latin) 


(Anthropology) 
(Philosophy) 
(Latin) 
(History) 


(Political Science) 
(Spanish) 
(English, German) 
(Education) 
(History) 
(Chemistry) 
(Economics) 
(Electrical 
Engineering) 


(English) 


(Chemistry) 


(Geology) 
(History) 
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Washington, Conn. 

Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (Southern) 

Butler University 

Wesleyan University 

De Paul University 

University of Maryland 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

University of Nebraska 

Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity 

University of Illinois 

Florida State College for 
Women 

Hunter College 

University of Maryland 

Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege 

New York University 

Temple University 

Purdue University 

University of Texas 

Michigan State 
College 

University of Texas 

Columbia University 

University of Minnesota 

Texas State College for 
Women 

State University of Iowa 

University of Arizona 

Yale University 

State University of Iowa 

Westminster College 

University of Missouri 

University of Chicago 

Case School of Applied 
Science 

Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity 

University of Cincinnati 

University of North Dakota 

Bryn Mawr College 


Normal 


(Religious Education) Queens-Chicora College 


(English) 


University of Michigan 


=— 

— 
— 

=: 
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Sutton, Annemarie (French, German) Colorado College 
Thatcher, Harvey S. (Pathology) University of Arkansas 
Toohy, John M. (Romance Languages) Lehigh University 
tTyler, H. W. (Mathematics) Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Van Horne, Edward C. (English) Wayne University 
Wallace, B. Holmes (Secondary 
Education) University of Vermont 
Walsh, Francis A. (Philosophy) Catholic University 
Walther, Arnold (Hittite) University of Chicago 
Warren, G. F. (Farm Management) Cornell University 
Welch, Lilian (Physiology, Hygiene) Goucher College 
Wentworth, Sidney W. (Horticulture) University of Maryland 
Whitman, C. H. (English) Rutgers University 
Whitman, R. C. (Pathology) University of Colorado 
Wilbur, Walter E. (Mathematics) University of New Hamp- 
shire 
- Zeitlin, Jacob (English) University of Illinois 


* Charter Member 
** Past Member of the Council. 
¢ Charter Member and Past Member of the Council. 
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Record of Membership for 1938 


Membership January 1, 1938................... ; 13,930 
453 

12,811 

Members in 536 Institutions: 
Ocher Active 429 
165 


Besides Active and Junior members connected with colleges and universities this 
statement includes: (1) Other Active members: those connected with the re- 
search foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching or investiga- 
tion, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who are at 
institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are unknown; (2) 
Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who, ceasing to be 
eligible for Active or Junior membership because work has become “wholly or 
mainly administrative,” are transferred with the approval of the Council to Associ- 
ate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this group is closed by an amendment 
of the Constitution establishing an Emeritus class. Emeritus members are in- 
cluded under their institutions (or in the group of Other Active Members). 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate 
assistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based 
primarily on the accredited lists of the regional accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admissions following nomina- 
tion by three present members of the Association who need not 
be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election 
can not take place until thirty days after the nomination is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, 
and other information concerning the Association may be procured 
by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion and be devoting at least half time to teaching or research. 
At the discretion of the Committee on Admission of Members 
service in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year 
requirement. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to 


the Bulletin. 


(b) Funior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members 
except in length of service. Junior Members are transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues 
are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because 
their work has become primarily administrative, are transferred 
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to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
which allows exemption from dues, with receipt of the Bulletin, 
if desired, at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription to the Budletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 418 nominations for Active membership and 74 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Mary B. Corso, S. E. Frost, Jr., Mary E. Giffin; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Benjamin R. Showalter, Charles R. Wade; University 
of Alabama, M. Leigh Harrison; Amherst College, Lester V. Chandler, Charles 
W. Cole, Alfred F. Havighurst, Karl Loewenstein, Albert E. Lumley; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Clara L. Tanner; Atlanta University, Helen T. Albro; Baylor 
University, Martha Barkema, Ernest Hedberg, Charles D. Johnson, Luther L. 
Mays, James C. Thomson; Bethany College (Kansas), Hagbard Brase, Anna 
Marm, Ruth J. Martin, Edla C. Wahlin; Boston University, Ruth Miller, 
Esther Powell, Albert A. Thompson; Bowling Green State University, Benton 
H. Wilcox; Brooklyn College, Rosel F. Benda, Margaret M. Bryant, Cather- 
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ine T. Ernst, Frank P. Fitzsimons, Oscar Handlin, Philip J. Leddy, Jr., Irving 
Mark, Harold B. Newman, Mary N. P. Packer, Clara Parodneck, Pasquale 
Romanelli, Otto E. M. Ruhmer, Frank A. Russo, Ida Schwabe, Hazel J. 
Twombly; Brown University, Bernard Bloch, Carl Bridenbaugh, James B. 
Hedge, Hunter Kellenberger; University of California (Los Angeles), Edgar 
K. Soper; Carnegie Institute of Technology, B. von Haller Gilmer, Loszlo 
Gabor, Frank M. McCullough, James M. Porter, Jr., Robert Schmertz, Tur- 
ner L. Smith; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Erwin W. Boehmler, Raymond V. 
Cradit, Hugh A. Rice; University of Chicago, Paul R. Cannon, Francis J. 
Mullin, Edith P. Parker; University of Cincinnati, George B. Barbour, C. 
William Vogel; The City College (New York), Morris G. Cohen, Sidney Eisen- 
berger, Ralph J. Kamenoff, Alexander B. Klots, David Lewis, A. Glenn 
Richards, Jr., Irving Rosenthal, William D. Sargent, Gilbert C. H. Stone, Maxi- 
milian G. Walten, Francis T. Williamson; Colorado State College, Lloyd E. 
Washburn, Alfred Westfall; University of Colorado, Anthony R. Ronzio, 
Robert L. Stearns; Columbia University, Ida A. Jewett, Jane D. Zimmerman; 
Connecticut State College, Lawrence H. Amundsen; Cornell College, J. Harold 
Ennis; Cornell University, Arthur S. Bates, Donald L. Collins, William H. 
Farnham, James Hutton, George Kreezer, John W. MacDonald, Ernest R. 
Moore, Walter H. Stainton, Charles K. Thomas; Denison University, Clifford 
S. Ades, Joseph L. King; DePauw University, H. J. Skornia; Duquesne 
University, Mary W. Tobin; Emory University, Sam Shiver; Fisk University, 
Horace M. Bond; Florida State College for Women, Eleanor F. Dolan, Nita 
Pyburn, Gertrude Vermillion; University of Florida, Silas K. Eshleman, Wil- 
liam W. Fineren; Fordham University, William J. Conway; Furman Univer- 
sity, John F. Bozard, Jessie S. Burnett, Charles Burts, Catharine B. Calhoun, 
Claude J. Craven, Jane Dale, Elizabeth Donnald, Charlotte Easton, Laura 
S. Ebaugh, Wesner Fallaw, Olivia Futch, Eugene E. Gardner, Delbert H. 
Gilpatrick, Meta E. Gilpatrick, Arthur C. Gray, Sumner A. Ives, Nicholas 
P. Mitchell, Paul Rhoton, Charles D. Riddle, Rosser H. Taylor, William P. 
Warren; George Washington University, Alden F. Roe; Gettysburg College, 
Charles R. Wolfe; Grinnell College, George B. Sargent; Guilford College, 
J. Wilmer Pancoast; Hastings College, Blanche C. Aller, Wynett Barnett, 
Delta E. Bowen, Janet L. Carpenter, William J. Robinson, Helen C. Tilden; 
Hendrix College, William C. Buthman; Hood College, Paul Beckhelm; Hun- 
ter College, Evelyn Casey, Harold H. Clum, Eleanor B. Craig, Mary L. Gam- 
brell, Lillian L. Gottlieb, Joseph L. Holmes, Ruth S. Lerner, Irma R. Little, 
Augusta W. Neidhardt, Eleanor Reilly, Alfred E. Rejall, Theodora Salmon, 
Mary R. Sheehan, Jennie L. S. Simpson, Emma K. Temple, Livingston Welch; 
University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Norma Barnes, Achilles C. Gough, 
Pauline Mitchell, Maralyn Morton, John C. Snidecor, Robert C. Stevenson, 
Harold C. Vedeler, Robert I. Watson; Illinois State Normal University 
(Southern), Tina M. Goodwin, Precious J. Truelove; Illinois State Teachers 
College (Eastern), Franklyn L. Andrews, Charles H. Coleman, Kevin Guinagh, 
Hobert F. Heller, Russell H. Landis, Hans C. Olsen, Donald Rothschild, 
Glenn H. Seymour; Illinois State Teachers College (Western), De Forest 
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O’Dell, Kent Pease; University of Illinois, David G. Bourgin, Henry J. Miles; 
Indiana University, Jean Bell, Helen E. Grant, E. C. Hayes, Franz N. D. 
Kurie, Charles A. Murray, Bessie F. Swan; Iowa State College, Elizabeth 
Kraatz, Charles P. Winsor; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), S. 
Donald Mock; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Lillias D. Francis; 
University of Kansas, Herbert G. Allphin, Loren Eiseley, Homer B. Latimer, 
Theodore Paullin; University of Kentucky, Fritz John, Paul K. Whitaker; 
Lake Forest College, John Kirby, Mary Kopenhaver; Lewis Institute, D. Roy 
Mathews; Louisiana State Normal College, Hardwick J. Colvin; University 
of Louisville, John O. Gragg; Luther College, Rolfe A. Haatvedt, David T. 
Nelson, Morton O. Nilssen, Oscar L. Olson, Orlando W. Qualley; Madison 
College, Paul Hounchell; Marshall College, Robert L. Beck, Kenneth K. 
Loemker; Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bertha A. Reuter; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Ernst A. Hauser, William N. Seaver; Michigan State 
College, Everett E. Hagen, LaDore Irland; Michigan State Normal College, 
Elizabeth Warren; University of Michigan, Waldo Abbot, Arthur W. Bro- 
mage, Frederick A. Coller, Arthur Dunham, Norman Hartweg, Joseph N. Lin- 
coln, Howard Y. McClusky, Henry van der Schalie, Micha Titiev, Josselyn 
Van Tyne; Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona), William A. Owens; 
University of Minnesota, Evron M. Kirkpatrick; Mississippi College, E. E. 
Bratcher; Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Frank E. Dennie; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), E. A. Davis; Missouri State 
Teachers College (Southeast), M. Lucille Durfee, Esther L. Knehans, Violet 
Stockham; Morehead State Teachers College, Ross C. Anderson, Nelle Wal- 
ters; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Mary M. Crawford; 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), John A. Moore; University of 
Nebraska, Ruth Odell; University of Nevada, Robert S. Griffin; University 
of New Hampshire, Albert F. Buffington, Carroll M. Degler, Robert H. Grant; 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), Charles W. Finley, Roy W. 
Hatch, Harley P. Milstead, Heber H. Ryan, D. Henryetta Sperle; University 
of New Mexico, Willis D. Jacobs; College of New Rochelle, James M. Eagan, 
John T. Farrell; New York University, Oma Stanley; North Carolina State 
College, Grady W. Bartlett; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Charles M. Anderson, Alex M. Arnett, Agnes N. Coxe, Harry M. 
Douty, J. Arthur Dunn, Flora W. Edwards, Mildred R. Gould, René Hardré, 
Charlotte Kohler, Lila B. Love, Miriam A. Shelden, Martha E. Smith, Cora 
Strong, Katherine Taylor, William R. Taylor, Klasine E. Von Westen, Emily 
H. Watkins; Northwestern University, Christian O. Arndt, Homer F. Carey, 
John B. Crane, Paul Moore, Arne F. Romnes, George W. Teuscher, Samuel 
K. Workman; Notre Dame College, Frances Quinlivan; Oberlin College, Clar- 
ence Ward; Ohio State University, Willard P. Ashbrook, Jorgen M. Birke- 
land, Orin E. Burley, Edgar C. Clark, Mervin A. Durea, Peter Epp, J. I. 
Falconer, Lela Hardy, Richard C. Larkins, J. Wayne Ley, Charles B. Menden- 
hall, Dorothy Rood, Wilda Rosebrook, Arthur Salz, Howard F. Seely, Charles 
J. Shepard, Hoyt L. Sherman, Oram C. Woolpert; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Walter C. Freeman, Joseph S. Hutchison, Hortense Moore, Deckard Ritter, 
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Lester Wiley; University of Oklahoma, Ralph E.Chase, W. Alford Hetherington, 
Frank C. Morris, James C. Van de Carr; Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), 
Norman Carls, Oscar C. Christensen; Oregon State College, Lewis C. Britt, 
Roland E. Dimick, James W. Ferguson, Alfred Taylor; University of Oregon, 
Donald E. Hargis; Ottawa University, Bernhard P. Heubner; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Hannah Gunderman, Lillie B. Held, Marguerite M. 
Owens, Vivian Rand; Pennsylvania State College, Henry S. Brunner, William 
S. Clarke, Jr., Donald S. Cryder, Chester D. Dahle, Arthur Douropulos, E. 
Hartley Fletcher, Mason Long, Thomas I. Mairs, J. A. Mitchell, Frank Neus- 
baum, Elisha M. Rahn, Calvert C. Wright, Palmer C. Weaver; Purdue 
University, Max D. Steer; Rockford College, Dorion Cairns; Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute, F. LeRoy Brown; Russell Sage College, Elsie M. Diefendorf; 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Joseph G. Kempf, John A. Rodutskey; 
Scripps College, Cecil W. Mann; Shepherd State Teachers College, G. H. 
Bretnall, Carl J. Farnsworth, Lena M. Gall, Ruth Scarborough; Shurtleff 
College, Mary Kemper; Simmons College, James T. Rubey; University of 
South Dakota, Marjorie H. Beaty, William O. Farber; University of Southern 
California, Floyd L. Ruch; Southern Methodist University, Stella L. LaMond; 
Stanford University, Francis R. Johnson, Harry J. Rathbun, Calvin Stone; 
Swarthmore College, Orren Mohler, John H. Pitman; Syracuse University, 
William H. Bennett, Frederick C. Dommeyer, George Mulfinger, Harlow O. 
Waite; University of Tennessee, Stratton Buck, Lee Greene, Clyde W. 
Humphrey, Ruth Stephens, Gerald E. Wade; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, James E. Breland, William B. Davis, Clayton A. Greer, 
Sverre I. Scheldrup; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Ralph 
Houston; University of Texas, C. P. Boner, Clarence E. Dugdale, John H. 
Frederick, George V. Gentry, Hob Gray, Rex D. Hopper, Lloyd A. Jeffress, 
William L. McGill, Daniel M. McKeithan, David L. Miller, Harry E. Moore, 
Willis W. Pratt, Harry H. Ranson, Robert W. Stayton, James G. Umstattd; 
Thiel College, Joseph H. Meconnahey; Tufts College, Van Johnson; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Stuart K. Jaffary, Jeanette Regensburg; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Chester J. Myers; University of Utah, Myrtle Austin, 
Harold F. Folland, I. Owen Horsfall, Elsie G. Rohrbough, Rozina Skidmore, 
Albert C. Titus, Paul E. Wyler; Vassar College, Polyxenie Kambouropoulou, 
Boris G. Karpov, Lyle H. Lanier, Christine F. Ramsey, Barbara Swain; 
University of Vermont, Phillips D. Carleton, Clifford S. Leonard; Medical 
College of Virginia, Alton D. Brashear; Virginia State Teachers College 
(Farmville), Mary E. Peck, Lisabeth Purdom ; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Primitivo M. L. Colombo; Washington University, Carl V. Moore, Jr.; 
Western Reserve University, L. Dewey Anderson, Meribeth E. Cameron, 
S. L. Crawley, Clarence M. Finfrock, Helen A. Hunscher, Wilbur W. White; 
Westminster College, Maxwell R. Kelso; Wheaton College, Marna V. Brady, 
Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina; Willamette University, Olive M. Dahl, Clara 
Eness, Robert M. Gatke, Claire M. Inman, Roy S. Keene, Cameron Marshall, 


E. C. Richards, Daniel H. Schulze, Ray L. Smith, Alexander A. Vazakas; 
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College of William and Mary, Cecil R. Morales, Warner Moss, Roger 
Walterhouse ; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Wilbur H. Glover. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Marcella M. Gilrain; University of Alabama, Bruce Futhey, 
Armour J. Lindsay; Amherst College, Nelson H. Eddy; Baylor University, 
Helen A. Horton, Walter H. Juniper, Lennart V. Larson, Béla R6ézsa; Brown 
University, A. M. Griffin; Bryn Mawr College, Mary M. Zender; Bucknell 
University (Wilkes-Barre), Stanley R. Townsend; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Lloyd T. Andrew; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Martin Bronfen- 
brenner, Arthur Hillman; University of Chicago, Edwin S. Fetcher, Jr.; 
University of Cincinnati, Harry H. Stevens; Colorado State College, Charles 
H. Kick; University of Delaware, Allan P. Colburn, Ned C. Fahs, William 
Fletcher; DePauw University, Carl McGuire, Gerald E. Warren; Duke Uni- 
versity, Albert C. Outler; Florida State College for Women, Lillian C. Can- 
field; Furman University, Selwyn Edwards, Virginia E. Heard, William Keys, 
Anne S. Watson, Evelyn Wells; George Washington University, Robert C. 
Grubbs; Gettysburg College, W. Walter Durding, John N. B. Livingood; 
Hastings College, Richard E. Duncan; Hood College, Vera R. Kilduff; 
Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Thomas Burnam; Illinois State Teach- 
ers College (Western), Clifford Pearce; Indiana University, George Blair, 
William I. Painter, Ralph Potter; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 
Edward W. Geldreich; Lake Forest College, Louise F. Lodge; University of 
Maryland, Wilson P. Green; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), 
Day Weems; Mount Union College, John W. Gunnell, Helen McLane, Kath- 
arine A. Millhoff, Paul R. Murphy; University of New Hampshire, Lashley 
G. Harvey; New York University, Milton R. Konvitz; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Henry L. Duncombe, Orville Linck; University of Oklahoma, Sam C. 
Holland; Oregon State College, Ernst J. Dornfeld, Dan W. Poling; Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Elmer E. Stickley; University of Puerto Rico, 
Eulogia C. Boneta; Rockford College, Meno Lovenstein, Donna Price, William 
H. Wickwar; Rose Polytechnic Institute, H. L. White; Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, L. N. Hazel; University of Texas, Watrous 
H. Irons, Lucile de N. Williams; University of Toledo, Ralph Bowersox, 
Mary L. Brower, Kellogg W. Hunt, Kirk H. Stone; University of Utah, Ruth 
P. Koshuk; Westminster College, Bingham Duncan; College of William and 
Mary, George H. Armacost, Frederick W. Hoeing; Not in University Connec- 
tion, Herman Keiter (Ph.D., Chicago), Oneonta, N. Y.; Alvin Sugar 
(Ph.D., California), Loretto, Pa.; George C. Osborn (Ph.D., Indiana), Mt. 
Berry, Ga. 
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Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 255 
Active and 63 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


Alabama College, Elsie Bodemann, Leah Dennis, Ellen-Haven Gould, 
Edith L. Lindberg, Cleveland G. Sharp; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Knox 
M. McMillan; University of Arkansas, Kenneth A. Siler; Berea College, 
Mary L. Ela, Anna L. Payne; Boston University, Royal M. Frye; Brooklyn 
College, Eleanor J. Justman, Percy Matenko; Bucknell University, Robert 
T. Oliver; Carnegie Institute of Technology, R. T. Gabler; Central Y. M. C. A. 
College, Joseph Creanza, Albert F. Gilman, Jr.; University of Cincinnati, 
Edward F. White, Reginald C. McGrane, Raleigh R. Sharrock; The City 
College (New York), Sigmund S. Arm, Joseph E. Barmack, Gilbert Boeker, 
Hugh C. Wolfe; Colgate University, Thomas Roberts; Colorado State College, 
Maurice T. James, Elizabeth M. Wing; Columbia University, William C. 
Greet; Cornell University, Solomon C. Hollister; Dartmouth College, Andrew 
H. McNair; University of Denver, Elizabeth L. Fackt; De Paul University, 
John J. Corliss, Clara A. Dyer, Daniel O’Sullivan, Stanley E. Read, Antonio 
Rubio, William J. Sanders; Drew University, Robert Schultz; Drury 
College, Lambert S. Orton; Duquesne University, Frank T. Ebberts, J. Paul 
Farrell; Elmhurst College, Winston L. Hole; College of Emporia, Robert E. 
Bugbee, Martin Burton; Florida State College for Women, Margaret Bristol, 
Dora S. Skipper; Furman University, Arthur G. Griffin, Wilbur C. Holland, 
Ralph M. Lyon, Clifton B. McIntosh, Alfred T. Odell, Louis H. Swain; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, A. E. Parkins; Grove City College, 
Josephine E. Roberts, William F. Roertgen; Hampton Institute, Amanda E. 
Peele; Hastings College, Clara Altman, Leroy Laase; Hunter College, Gordon 
G. Darkenwald, Mary T. Delany, Isabelle R. Greene, Laura Guggenbuhl, 
Olga Kuthy, Catherine Reid, William G. Wixted, Minnie C. Yarborough; 
University of Idaho, Isaac N. Carter; [Illinois College, H. John Stratton; 
Illinois State Normal University, Eugene Hill, Flora M. Wilder; Illinois State 
Normal University (Southern), Orville Alexander, Ruth H. Fults, Wanda N. 
Gum, Ora D. Rogers, Troy L. Stearns; Illinois State Teachers College, 
(Eastern), Lena B. Ellington; University of Illinois, Arnold A. Zimmermann; 
Indiana State Teachers College, David F. Johnson, Anne M. Lee, Ora E. 
Rumple, Hubert W. Smith; Indiana University, Charles L. Lundin, Ivan V. 
Snyder; Iowa State College, Bryce Prindle; State University of Iowa, Chris- 
tian M. B. Richard; Judson College, Bessie Welch; Kalamazoo College, Mary 
M. Warner; Kenyon College, Rudolph J. Kutler; Keuka College, D. Aileen 
Lougee, F. Marion Lougee; Louisiana State University, Dan D. Baker, Louis 
Hasselmans; MacMurray College for Women, Florence E. de Roover; 
Marshall College, Joe D. Pollitt; University of Maryland, John E. Younger; 
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Maryville College, Newell T. Preston; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
William T. Martin; Michigan State College, Cuthbert Hurd, Raven I. Mc- 
David, Jr.; University of Michigan, Lowell Carr, Cecil C. Craig; Middlebury 
College, Robert Davis; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), George 
S. Corfield, Vivian O. Dunlap, Mary Elwell, Ivan Nylander, Mary L. Ober, 
Eric V. Sandin; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Joseph Kelly, 
Carol Y. Mason, James L. Zwingle; Missouri State Teachers College (South- 
east), William T. Doherty, Charles J. Payne; Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, W. B. Jackson; Morningside College, John J. Bushnell; Mount Holyoke 
College, Ruth E. Fairbank; Mount Union College, Melvin W. Hyde; Ne- 
braska State Teachers College (Wayne), Raymond Cherry; University of 
Nevada, Claude C. Smith; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
Arnold M. Hess; University of New Mexico, Hubert G. Alexander, Fred O. 
Kiel; New York University, Edward J. Durham, Charles E. Gus; Newark 
College of Engineering, George D. Wilkinson, Jr.; Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Key L. Barkley, Winfield S. Barney, Elva E. 
Barrow, Helen Barton, Victoria E. Carlsson, Oliver P. Clutts, John H. Cook, 
Helen Cutting, Margaret M. Edwards, Virginia C. Farinholt, Mary L. Ferrell, 
Magnhilde Gullander, Alonzo C. Hall, Earl H. Hall, Ruth Hannas, George E. 
Henry, J. A. Highsmith, Malcolm K. Hooke, Leonard B. Hurley, Helen In- 
graham, Gregory D. Ivy, C. D. Johns, Glenn R. Johnson, George M. Joyce, 
Albert S. Keister, Herbert Kimmel, Vera Largent, Augustine LaRochelle, 
William W. Martin, Mereb Massman, Meta H. Miller, Ailleine R. Minor, 
Grace Van D. More, James Painter, Viva M. Playfoot, Abigail E. Rowley, 
Florence L. Schaeffer, Caroline Schoch, Lyda G. Shivers, William C. Smith, 
Jane Summerell, Allen Tate, Albert F. Thiel, George M. Thompson, John A. 
Tiedeman, Nettie S. Tillett, Calvin N. Warfield, Sidney G. Warner, Maude 
Williams, George P. Wilson; Northwestern University, Floyd G. Arpan, 
William R. Spriegel; Oberlin College, James C. McCullough, David R. Moore; 
Ohio State University, George W. Eckleberry; University of Oklahoma, Charles 
H. Bumstead, Willard Z. Park, William Randels; Oregon State College, 
Willard M. Craig, J. W. Erickson, Minnie D. Frick, Louise J. Orner, Sara W. 
Prentiss, J. W. Sherburne, Bertha W. Stutz, C. Theodore Yerian; University of 
Oregon, Lester Beck, Kenneth J. O’Connell; Pennsylvania State College, 
Russell D. Casselberry, Donald W. Lee, Merrill Wood; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Raymond W. Foery, Paul F. Gemmill, Julius Grodinsky, Howard T 
Hovde, Edward S. Mead, Herbert H. J. Peisel, Wilbur C. Plummer, Karl 
W. H. Scholz; Presbyterian College, Harold S. Fish; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Frederick Abbuhl; St. Louis University, Alessandro S. Crisafulli; 
Scripps College, Louise M. Glenn, Edward A. White; Shurtleff College, Wade 
D. David, O. Irving Jacobsen, F. L. Phillips, William S. Plymale, Adolph 
Schock; Simmons College, Harriet Southgate; Skidmore College, Carl E. 
Smith; Southern Methodist University, John L. Brooks; Syracuse University, 
Theodore F. Bowes; Temple University, Alexander de Seabra, Herbert T. 
Webster; University of Tennessee, Torsten Lund; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, Charles W. Crawford, Eldred Gibbons, Errol Middleton, 
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John Milliff, G. J. Samuelson, George K. Schoepfle; University of Texas, J. 
Gilbert McAllister; University of Toledo, Bess G. Emch; Tufts College, 
Robert R. Robbins, John P. Tilton; Tulane University, Gerhard Katz; Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Ross H. Beall; Union University, Helmer L. Webb; Univer- 
sity of Utah, Alma Nemir; Washington and Jefferson College, M. Allan Dickie; 
West Liberty State Teachers College, J. Earle Drummond, Frank Hipps; 
Willamette University, Edna J. Ellis, Henry C. Kohler, Lois E. Latimer, 
Roy M. Lockenour, Reginald I. Lovell, Chester F. Luther, Helen Pearce; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Emerson G. Wulling; Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers College (Superior), Nona MacQuilkin; University of Wis- 
consin, Irene B. Eastman; College of Wooster, Karl Ver Steeg; University of 
Wyoming, G. M. Frieda Towle, Sherman S. Wheeler; Xavier University, 
Léon Baisier, Margaret P. Killian, Lucienne Mathieu, Charlotte L. Merot, 
Irene A. Nolan. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Columbia University, A. P. Weinbach; Newberry College, John A. Aman; 
University of Pennsylvania, Geoffrey May; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Louis F. Hauer; University of Wisconsin, Samuel I. 
Hayakawa. 


Junior 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, E. Hudson Long, Henry J. Y. Moss, William 
F. Shaw; University of Alabama, Hubert E. Mate, Eli Sobel; Berea College, 
Malcolm H. Kerr, Louis Smith; Boston University, Ralph M. Williams; Col- 
gate University, Kenneth E. Boulding, James A. Storing, Robert Todd, Jr.; 
Colorado State College, Frank B. Davis; Drew University, Albert Baez; 
College of Emporia, James B. Peterson, Arthur J. Ter Keurst, Leone M. 
Westover; University of Florida, Theodore George, A. C. Van Dusen; 
Franklin College of Indiana, Aurora Yetta; Furman University, Gordon W. 
Blackwell; Georgia State Teachers College (South), Marvin A. Owings; 
Hastings College, Clarence F. Silverstrand; University of Idaho, Wesley 
Hunner, Ruth N. Manca; Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Marcy G. 
Bodine; Lincoln University, Bennie C. Bozeman; Loyola University, Carlos 
Lynes, Jr.; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), Joseph S. Schick; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), William J. Geiger, L. Paschal 
Monk; Monmouth College, C. A. Owen; New Mexico Normal University, 
Verdis Mays; New York University, Everett W. Hesse; Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, George W. Dickieson, Margaret V. Shields, 
Catherine Strateman; University of Oklahoma, Augustin L. Cosgrove, Lloyd 
W. Daly, Fredrick Ermarth, Joseph C. Pray; Oregon State College, Robert M. 
Evenden, Elizabeth Poulton, Edward Vietti; University of Pennsylvania, Edgar 
B. Cale; University of Richmond, Ruth Whittredge; St. Louis University, 
Benedict M. Bommarito; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Lucile Laughlin; 
Scripps College, Jean McQueen-Irwin; Shurtleff College, Theodore F. Krohne ; 
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Southern Methodist University, Nannie Fitzhugh; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, H. Dean Baker, Tom D. Cherry, James L. Dodson; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Dix W. Noel; University of Tulsa, Ellsworth C. Chunn, 
James A. Johnston, Anna Lobacz; Washington University, Bernard Weinberg; 
Wesleyan University, Jack Buel; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), 
Virgil D. Jackson; Xavier University, Edwina Boyer, Paul A. Kunkel, Charles 
S. Mead. 
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